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The  idea  for  publishing  Cumtux  arose  out  of  conversations  between  Roger 
Tetlow  and  Evelyn  Hankel  who  were  working  on  a  project  of  writing  local  history  for 
area  schools.  Roger  was  the  first  editor  in  1980,  with  Evelyn  contributing  stories  and 
helping  out  in  other  ways.  When  Roger  retired,  Evelyn  continued  on  in  his  place  as 
editor  for  two  years,  from  1 986  until  1988.  She  was  a  prolific  writer  with  forty-five 
stories  appearing  in  Cumtux.  All  this  was  accomplished  after  she  had  retired  with  a 
long  career  of  teaching  and  serving  as  school  principal  and  superintendent.  In 
addition,  she  raised  ten  children. 

Evelyn  Hankel  was  one  of  six  children  of  Joe  and  Evelyn  Germann  Leahy, 
and  was  born  at  their  Kensington,  Astoria  home  on  March  31,  1919.  Her  father  was 
a  hardware  merchant  and  her  mother  had  been  a  teacher  in  Hammond.  Evelyn 
attended  Star  of  the  Sea  from  grade  school  through  high  school.  She  received  a 
scholarship  to  Marylhurst  College  and  then  finished  her  teaching  certificate  at  the 
Oregon  College  of  Education  at  Monmouth  in  1 939.  Evelyn  began  her  teaching  career 
at  Lewis  &  Clark  Consolidated  School  the  next  year.  After  her  marriage  to  Halland 
William  Hankel,  a  career  military  officer,  in  December  of  1941,  the  couple  lived  in 
Texas  and  Wisconsin  until  her  husband  was  sent  overseas  to  serve  in  the  war.  Evelyn 
returned  to  work  in  the  U.S.O.  at  Astoria.  Then  followed  26  years  of  travel  to  military 
bases  around  the  world  with  her  husband  and  growing  family  and  where  she 
continued  to  teach.  After  their  return  to  Clatsop  County,  Evelyn  became  principal  at 
a  Warrenton  school  and  the  Superintendent  at  Olney.  Evelyn  continues  her  active 
association  with  many  organizations  including  CCHS. 
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“To  know... acknowledge... to  inform  ” 


Remembering  Astoria 


On  the  Seining  Grounds 

By  John  Pincetich 


Why  was  I  hanging  out  at  the  dock 
on  the  foot  of  1 1th  Street  with  Don  An¬ 
drews  on  an  afternoon  in  June  of  1933, 
I  don’t  remember. 

But  I  do  remember  a  launch,  about 
a  40-footer,  pulling  into  the  long  float 
below.  We  watched  as  a  fellow  tied  up. 
It  was  Mark  Siddall,  Jr.  whom  I  knew 
only  as  the  son  of  Mark  Siddall,  Sr.  who 
owned  the  sporting  goods  store,  and 
apartments  on  Commercial  and  was  a 
well-known  Astorian.  He  glanced  up  as 
we  leaned  on  a  rail. 

“You  fellows  looking  for  work?” 
he  called  out. 

We  were,  more  or  less.  We’d  fin¬ 
ished  our  junior  year  at  Astoria  High  and 
like  teenagers  from  time  immemorial, 
were  at  loose  ends,  ready  for  whatever 
might  eventuate  in  the  summer  ahead. 
We  hoped  to  earn  some  money,  but  in 
that  Depression  era  our  prospects,  to  this 
moment,  had  been  nil. 

We  hurried  down  the  steps  to  the 
float  where  Mark  had  tied  up.  He  ex¬ 
plained  he’d  come  to  town  from  the 
seining  grounds  at  Green  Island,  a  couple 
of  hours  up  river.  He  was  picking  up 
food  and  supplies,  piled  on  the  float,  and 
was  on  the  lookout  for  help.  I  don’t  re¬ 
call  how  he  described  what  jobs  we’d  be 
doing.  But  the  wages  would  be  $2  a  day 
(an  extra  50  cents  a  day  if  we  stayed  the 
whole  season)  a  princely  sum  those  days. 
And  six  days  a  week,  with  board  and 
room.  Dollar  signs  danced  in  my  head. 


Being  bom  and  partly  reared  in 
Astoria,  and  back  living  there  for  the  past 
year,  I  knew  a  lot  about  gillnetting.  That 
had  been  the  livelihood  of  my  grand¬ 
parents  and  father  for  a  while,  years 
before.  But  of  seining  I  knew  little.  Until 
this  moment  of  that  summer  day,  work¬ 
ing  on  a  seining  ground  had  never  en¬ 
tered  my  head.  Nor  Don’s.  We  looked  at 
each  other,  indecision  in  our  eyes. 

Mark  was  in  a  hurry  to  head  back 
up  river  to  take  advantage  of  the  flood 
tide.  He  made  it  clear  the  offer  was  genu¬ 
ine,  but  we  had  to  make  up  our  minds, 
pronto.  Finally,  I  said,  okay.  I’d  take  a 
chance.  Don,  too.  But  I  needed  to  go 
home,  tell  my  mother.  And  get  some 
clothes.  Don  insisted  likewise.  But  Mark 
declared  there  was  no  time  for  that.  He’d 
call  his  father  who’d  let  our  parents 
know  where  we  had  gone,  explain  every¬ 
thing  and  that  we’d  be  back  in  town  on 
Saturday.  It  was  Tuesday.  I  countered 
that  we  didn’t  have  a  phone.  (Don  had 
one.)  Mark  said  he  would  tell  his  dad  to 
go  by  our  house  in  Scow  Bay,  on  22nd 
Street,  not  too  far  from  town.  And  that 
detail  taken  care  of,  Don  and  I  (we’d 
been  helping  Mark  load)  stayed  aboard. 
I  handled  the  bowline.  Mark  headed  the 
launch  away  from  dockside.  The  follow¬ 
ing  wind  and  tide  moved  us  past  the 
familiar  docks  of  town,  and  the  canneries 
of  Uppertown.  We  headed  for  Green 
Island,  which  I’d  never  heard  of  before 
and  had  no  idea  where  it  was,  how  far  up 
river. 
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Courtesy  of  John  Pincetich 

Part  of  the  crew  at  the  Pillar  Rock  seining  grounds  in  the  fall  of  about  1938.  John 
Pincetich  is  at  upper  right,  Ed  Elliott,  the  boss,  is  lower  left,  next  to  window.  Walter 
Peterson  is  on  the  far  right,  Neil  Atwood  at  center,  and  Bill  Viuhkala  next  to  John. 
The  others  are  unknown. 


(For  some  reason  Mark,  Sr.  did  not 
reach  my  mother  until  late  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.  By  then  she  and  my  brother  Vin¬ 
cent,  had,  with  growing  anxiety,  checked 
friends  and  combed  the  town.  “I  worried 
myself  sick,”  she’d  say  later,  the  anguish 
of  that  night  barely  compensated  for  by 
the  fact  I’d  become  a  wage  earner  in 
those  bleak  days  of  the  Depression.) 

The  Green  Island  Seining  Grounds 
Mark,  about  a  dozen  years  our 
senior,  was  pleasant  but  not  very  talk¬ 
ative.  We  did  learn  the  Green  Island 
grounds  were  operated  by  Joe  Elliott, 
whose  name  meant  nothing  to  me.  We 
quit  pestering  him  with  questions.  What 
I  remember  about  the  trip  that  day,  the 
first  day  of  what  was  to  grow  into  a 


half-dozen  years  on  the  river,  was  that 
Don  and  I  jabbered  with  great  excitement 
for  awhile,  as  we  passed  by  many  islands 
crowned  with  high  green  spikes  of  tule 
grass  in  the  vast  width  of  the  river.  And 
then,  it  being  sunny  and  we  being  teen¬ 
agers,  we  flaked  out  on  the  deck  ahead 
of  the  wheelhouse,  flour  sacks  as  pillows, 
and  snoozed  away  for  a  spell.  In  about 
two  hours,  we  neared  Green  Island’s 
complex,  two  large  buildings  on  tele¬ 
phone  pole  pilings  separated  by  a  net 
rack  area.  One  was  the  horse  bam,  with 
a  ramp  descending  into  the  water  to¬ 
wards  the  Washington  shore.  The  other  — 
a  combined  bunkhouse,  and  adjoining 
outhouse  for  the  crew,  and  kit¬ 
chen/dining  and  living  quarters  for  the 
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Elliott  family  that  included  a  number  of 
daughters  --  as  I  was  to  discover.  Don 
and  I  clambered  up  the  ladder  after  Mark 
tied  up. 

Joe  Elliott,  a  short,  compact  man 
with  piercing  eyes,  wearing  a  cap,  who 
seemed  mature  rather  than  old,  stood 
there.  He  looked  us  over  without  saying 
a  word,  obviously  knowing  we  were 
possible  hires.  Don  was  somewhat  bigger 
than  1.  Then  Mr.  Elliott  turned  to  me,  in 
words  that  reflected  his  Indian  ancestry, 
words  I’ve  never  forgotten: 

“You  don’t  look  very  skookum  to 

me.” 

I  weighed  about  120  pounds,  four 
or  five  inches  short  of  my  eventual  six 
feet.  I  was  16,  a  birthday  three  months 
hence.  I  don’t  recall  much  else  of  that 
first  meeting  other  than  Joe,  as  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  be  called,  decided  we  could  stay 
until  Saturday.  After  watching  us  on  the 
job,  whatever  that  might  be,  he’d  let  us 
know  if  we’d  be  hired.  The  youthful 
aplomb  and  bravado  that’d  buoyed  me 
to  now  took  a  hard  hit.  The  conversation 
over,  such  as  it  was,  he  ushered  us  into 
the  bunkhouse,  small  and  crowded,  about 
20  by  20.  The  crew,  about  a  dozen  men 
of  various  ages,  were  resting  in  double 
bunks  that  lined  the  walls,  or  sitting 
around,  reading  or  playing  cards.  We 
exchanged  names  in  the  perfunctory  style 
of  old  pros  welcoming  new  recruits. 
Later  while  exploring  what  I  hoped 
would  be  my  home  away  from  home  for 
the  summer,  I  wandered  into  the  bam.  I 
introduced  myself  to  the  “Bam  Boss,” 
Tom  Walsh.  He  was  working  on  a  piece 
of  harness.  I  knew  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  teams  of  horses,  a  top  job.  He  seemed 
quite  old  to  my  young  eyes,  gray-haired, 
with  a  weathered  and  veined  face, 
rheumy  blue  eyes.  But  his  smile  was 
easy,  as  was  his  manner.  We  talked  a  bit. 
My  mood  of  uncertainty,  I’m  sure,  had 
crept  into  my  voice  and  manner.  As  I 


left,  he  nudged  my  shoulder  and  said: 
“Kid,  by  the  end  of  summer,  you’ll  be 
able  to  shake  hands  with  a  bear.” 

A  bud  of  confidence  bloomed.  I 
was  forever  in  his  debt. 

Several  of  the  men  loaned  us 
clothes:  a  jacket  and  a  shirt.  And  Joe 
issued  us  the  uniform  of  the  seiner: 
arm-pit  high  vulcanized  canvas  waders 
that,  I  discovered  at  once,  were  quite  stiff 
and  not  easy  to  walk  in,  out  of  water.  We 
were  to  pay  for  them  from  our  wages. 
Our  introduction  to  horse  seining  came 
later  that  afternoon  on  the  ebb  of  the  tide, 
the  long  net  laid  out  and  picked  up  a 
couple  of  times.  We  got  an  inkling  of 
what  we’d  be  doing,  if  we  survived  our 
baptism  of  fire. 

Our  first  meal  that  evening  was  in 
the  tradition  of  seining  grounds  and 
logging  camps:  good  and  healthy,  with 
generous  helpings.  The  prospect  of  mak¬ 
ing  it  on  Green  Island  became  all  the 
more  compelling  to  me. 

That  first  night  on  Green  Island 
was,  perhaps,  most  memorable  of  all. 
Don  and  I  had  to  sleep  together  because 
of  the  shortage  of  bunks.  We  were  in  a 
lower  one,  he  on  one  end,  me  on  the 
other,  it  being  too  narrow  for  us  to  sleep 
in  any  comfort  side  by  side.  My  feet 
rested,  or  stirred  in  his  face,  his  in  mine. 
We’d  raise  our  heads,  look  at  one  an¬ 
other  in  the  dark,  and  we’d  laugh  and 
giggle,  despite  the  occasional  growl  and 
“shut  up”  from  bunk  mates.  We  slept 
little.  The  unreality  of  our  scene  boggled 
our  minds,  tickled  our  funny  bones.  Just 
hours  before  we’d  been  hanging  out 
dockside  on  1 1th  Street,  carefree  in  the 
regular  order  of  our  young  lives.  Now 
here  we  were,  a  couple  of  city  boys, 
miles  up  the  Columbia  River,  sleeping 
together  in  a  bunkhouse  full  of  strangers, 
suddenly  about  to  become  seiners  if  we 
could  hack  it,  whatever  that  would  de¬ 
mand  of  us. 
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Seining  circles 

The  routine  of  beach  seining  as 
practiced  on  Green  Island  by  Joe  Elliott 
and,  essentially,  all  other  grounds  in  the 
river,  was  not  complicated  but  invested 
with  the  manifold  subtleties  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  tradition.  The  net,  more  than 
two  hundred  fathoms  long,  was  piled 
onto  the  wide  square  stern  of  a  skiff, 
length  about  twenty  feet.  It  was  manned 
by  a  fellow  with  the  grandiose  title  of 
“skiff  captain.”  The  head  launch  towed 
the  skiff  to  a  point  along  the  beach,  de¬ 
termined  by  the  head  launchman’s  read¬ 
ing  of  the  tide.  Here  the  process,  or  a 
“set,”  began.  (My  memory’s  hazy  as  to 
whether,  on  Green  Island,  the  set  began 
further  out  in  the  river  with  the  tail  pull¬ 
ed  to  shore  by  a  launch— as  was  the  case 
on  other  grounds  I  seined  in  other  years.) 
My  recollection  is  the  skiff  captain  toss¬ 
ed  a  line  to  the  “tail  hooker”  on  the 
beach.  He  drove  one  team,  with  another 
along  to  assist.  He  was  responsible  for 
guiding  that  end  of  the  net,  keeping  pace 
with  the  head,  pulling  in  as  much  net  as 
he  felt  necessary.  It  would  trail  behind 
in  the  water,  or  on  the  sand,  and  wasn’t 
loaded  aboard  the  skiff  until  the  end  of 
that  set  of  the  seine.  The  head  launch 
headed  out  in  a  large  circle,  cork  line 
riding  the  surface,  lead  line  on  or  reach¬ 
ing  for  the  bottom,  net  perpendicular 
between,  a  wall  of  web  small  enough  so 
salmon  could  not  penetrate  and  get 
caught  as  with  a  gillnet.  So  they  milled 
about  its  face  until  we  herded  them 
ashore.  Net  fully  in  the  water,  taut  be¬ 
tween  the  launch  and  shore,  it  was  towed 
along  and  then  into  the  long  stretch  of 
Green  Island.  The  major  action  occurred 
at  the  head  of  the  net.  Several  beach  crew 
and  four  or  five  teams  of  horses  driven 
by  “skinners,”  awaited  at  the  beaching 
point,  belly  deep  in  water,  or  standing  on 
the  sand,  or  shallow  water,  depending  on 
the  phase  of  the  tide. 


A  skinner  rode  on  the  double-tree, 
a  4x6  inch  plank,  about  5  feet  long  with 
an  8  foot  chain  with  hook  attached  at  the 
midpoint.  He  clutched  it,  along  with  the 
reins,  or  it  hung  from  a  belt  around  his 
waist.  (The  beach  crewmen,  when  going 
up  and  down  the  beach,  would  also  ride 
on  the  double  tree  holding  onto  the  tail 
of  the  horse  on  his  side.) 

In  the  last  couple  of  hundred  feet 
from  shore,  only  line  ran  out  of  the  skiff, 
the  head  of  the  net  further  out.  As  the 
launch  neared  the  beach,  it  turned  sharp¬ 
ly  downstream.  The  maneuver  achieved 
the  effect  of  a  sling  shot,  hurled  the  skiff 
towards  the  beach  crew.  If  it  failed,  the 
skiff  captain  grabbed  the  oars  and  rowed 
the  rest  of  the  way.  He  unwound  the 
headline  from  the  skiff  s  tow  post, 
handed  it  to  the  head  hooker,  the  key 
man  on  the  crew.  He  directed  the  recov¬ 
ery  of  the  net,  according  to  the  pace  of 
the  tide.  The  first  skinner  brought  his 
team  nearby.  The  line  had  small  loops, 
or  “eyes,”  spliced  into  it  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals.  The  head  hooker  hitched  the  first 
skinner.  A  circular  routine,  a 
merry-go-round,  began  as  teams  pulled 
the  line,  then  the  net.  Each  unhooked  at 
shout  from  the  head  hooker,  returned  for 
another  round  as  the  teams  continued 
their  pulling. 

As  this  was  happening,  two  beach 
crew  stationed  themselves  on  either  side 
of  the  skiff  s  stem  to  keep  it  canted  to  the 
beach  so  the  line  and  net  could  be  picked 
up  easily,  a  demanding  job  when  the 
wind  was  up.  Two  others  hopped  aboard 
and  hauled  the  line  as  the  skiff  captain 
coiled  it.  When  the  net  arrived,  he  pulled 
the  cork  line  on  the  starboard  side.  A 
man  in  the  middle,  the  “web  scratcher,” 
hauled  the  net  itself,  and  one  fellow 
handled  in  the  port  side  lead  line. 

The  net  and  cork  and  lead  lines  had 
to  be  treated  with  care  and  a  certain 
degree  of  technique.  Usually  the  lines 
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were  piled  in  five  or  six  foot  “bites,”  the 
skiff  captain  deciding  the  dimension  of 
the  pile.  Each  bite  was  dropped  atop  or 
slightly  ahead  of  the  other  so  the  net,  as 
it  came  aboard,  began  to  sit  at  an  angle, 
allowing  it  to  run  out  easily  on  the  next 


the  circle,  moved  to  the  side  of  the  skiff, 
pulled  up  and  dumped  the  fish:  Chinook, 
steelhead,  silverside  (late  in  the  season), 
occasionally  a  small  sturgeon  or  two. 
Maybe  some  shad.  In  August  when 
salmon  were  plentiful,  several  crew 


Courtesy  of  John  Pincetich 


On  the  prom  in  Seaside  in  July  1937.  Arnie  Lindgren  in  his  Oregon  letterman  sweater 
is  on  the  left,  John  in  middle  and  an  unidentified  friend,  all  dressed  up,  on  the  right. 


layout.  When  fully  aboard,  the  net  cov¬ 
ered  most  of  the  stem,  so  its  recovery 
had  to  be  exacting,  or  it  wouldn’t  fit. 

The  routine,  hooking  on,  pulling  in, 
recovering  the  net,  proceeded  until  the 
“pot”  arrived.  This  was  a  closely  woven 
short  stretch  of  net,  with  about  three  inch 
squares  of  heavy  cotton.  For  feisty 
thrashing  salmon  gathered  within,  it  was 
escape-proof.  Everyone,  including  the 
skinners,  helped  pull  the  last  few  feet  of 
net  and  pot  ashore,  while  forming  a  cir¬ 
cle.  If  the  catch  was  small,  they  closed 


members  stepped  inside  the  net,  grabbed 
the  salmon  by  the  tail,  and  tossed  them 
aboard.  One  or  two  men  jumped  into  the 
skiff,  and  used  a  gaff,  but  only  to  the 
head,  so  as  not  to  rip  the  salmon’s  body. 

Pot  emptied,  the  crew  loaded  the 
rest  of  the  net  aboard.  The  skiff  captain 
rowed  to  deeper  water,  tossed  the  tow 
rope  to  the  awaiting  launch  that  chugged 
off  for  another  set.  The  tail  hooker  drove 
off,  ahead  of  the  parade.  The  rest  of  the 
beach  crew  headed  to  the  arrival  point  of 
the  next  set,  riding  with  skinners,  or 
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walking  if  not  too  far  and  the  tide  was  out. 
At  day’s  end,  the  fish  were  delivered  to 
a  nearby  fish  receiving  scow,  anchored  in 
what  was  a  small  lagoon  when  the  tide 
was  out.  All  of  this  proceeded  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  Joe  Elliott  who  was  the 
“beach  boss,”  the  man  in  overall  charge 
of  the  day’s  operation. 

The  several  days  of  that  first  week 
rushed  by  as  we  settled  into  the  routine. 
We  were  up  by  dawn  that  week,  the  tide 
so  dictating.  We  washed  the  sleep  from 
our  eyes  in  pans  alongside  the  bunk 
house,  water  from  buckets  hauled  up  from 
the  river.  We  then  ate  a  hearty  breakfast; 
pancakes  the  size  of  Frisbees,  eggs  any 
style,  bacon  and  ham,  lots  of  coffee,  or 
milk.  Then  we  headed  into  the  water,  or 
onto  the  sand,  for  the  first  of  a  series  of 
seines,  working  through  lunch,  depending. 
At  the  working  day’s  end  we  returned  to 
the  bunkhouse,  ready  for  dinner.  A  couple 
of  times,  we  had  fresh  salmon  from  the 
day’s  catch,  and  various  meats,  plenty  of 
vegetables,  home  made  bread,  and  des¬ 
serts.  Afterward,  we’d  repair  to  the  bunk- 
house,  to  read,  play  cards,  hit  the  sack 
early.  Don  and  I  especially,  despite  the 
discomfort  of  our  feet-in-the-face  sleeping 
pattern.  We  were  sunburned,  bone  tired. 
Our  hands  and  fingers  began  to  look  like 
raw  beefsteak  from  handling  net  and  lines. 
I  understood  the  full  import  of  Tom 
Walsh's  remark. 

Come  Saturday,  though,  Don  had 
had  enough,  and  so  told  Joe.  Being  able 
to  shake  hands  with  a  bear  at  season’s  end 
wasn’t  high  on  his  agenda.  It  was  on 
mine.  When  Joe  told  me  1  could  have  a 
job  if  I  wanted  one,  I  thanked  him.  Except 
for  several  older  men,  Tom  Walsh  for  one, 
we  boarded  the  launch  that  afternoon  for 
Astoria.  Don  and  I  replayed  the  week, 
with  many  a  laugh,  on  the  trip  down.  At 
dockside,  I  think  it  was  at  1 1th  Street,  we 
wished  each  other  luck  for  the  rest  of  the 
summer.  My  mother  greeted  me  as  if  I'd 
returned  from  a  three  year  whaling  trip  in 
search  of  Moby  Dick.  She  sniffed  at  my 


clothes  and  assembled  a  proper  and  clean 
wardrobe  for  my  return,  and  lotion  to  treat 
my  sunburn. 

Sunday,  we  returned,  and  the  sum¬ 
mer  fell  into  a  pattern.  Six  days  on  Green 
Island,  one  in  Astoria,  and  Seaside,  if  I 
wasn’t  too  tired.  If  the  tide  was  high  of  a 
Saturday  morning,  and  no  seining  possi¬ 
ble  before  the  noon  deadline,  the  launch 
would  leave  for  Astoria  in  the  morning, 
giving  us  a  longer  weekend  in  town.  If 
seining  was  possible,  we  worked  until 
noon,  not  heading  down  river  until  early 
afternoon.  If  the  next  Sunday  tide  offered 
a  chance  to  make  a  set,  we’d  leave  Astoria 
in  time  to  lay  out  the  net  at  the  6  o’clock 
re-opening  of  the  river. 

Personnel  on  the  seining  grounds 

The  crew  was  a  mix:  older  men  for 
whom  seining  was  their  calling,  and  youn¬ 
ger  fellows,  like  me,  for  whom  it  was  just 
a  summer  job.  Of  my  companions  that 
first  year,  besides  Tom  Walsh,  Mark 
Siddall,  Joe  and  my  brother  Vincent,  of 
course,  who  was  hired  later  in  the  season, 
1  don’t  recall  many.  Harry  King  from 
Knappa,  a  hard  worker  a  couple  of  years 
my  senior,  was  the  skiff  captain.  He  had 
seined  Green  Island  before.  So  had  Ted 
Fisch,  who  was  Mark’s  nephew,  a  student 
at  Oregon  State,  and  on  the  swim  team. 
When  the  tide  was  up  and  we  weren't 
working,  he’d  often  swim  back  and  forth 
from  the  bunkhouse  to  the  fish  scow, 
keeping  in  practice.  The  tail  hooker  was 
Ole,  a  mostly  silent  but  pleasant  mid¬ 
dle-aged  fellow.  I  knew  him  as  a  house¬ 
man  for  poker  games  at  Thiel  Brothers 
during  the  winter.  Poker  was  the  pastime 
of  choice  in  the  bunkhouse.  Ole  often 
sitting  in.  The  stakes  were  high  enough  to 
concentrate  the  mind.  I  played  a  fairly 
decent  game.  I  won  more  than  I  lost.  The 
mutter,  “you  lucky  kid,”  was  often  music 
to  my  ears  as  I’d  rake  in  a  pot  maybe 
totaling  a  day’s  pay.  We  shared  a  bunk¬ 
house  camaraderie  of  men  who  worked 
hard  in  common  cause,  a  mood  that  tend¬ 
ed  to  erase  the  dissimilarities  of  age, 
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experience  and  attitude,  while  allowing 
us  to  retain  our  essential  selves. 

My  job  rotated  from  guiding  the 
skiff  to  web  scratcher  or  lead  line  puller, 
at  times  the  corkline  if  Harry  so  decreed. 
Slowly,  my  hands  began  to  callus.  And  if 
I  wasn’t  able  to  shake  hands  with  a  bear, 
later,  I  was  sure  I  could  scratch  a  match 
against  my  forefinger  and  light  it.  My 
nose  was  perpetually  scabbed  from  the 
sun,  for  I  never  wore  a  hat.  And  my  hair, 
brown  naturally,  developed  blond  sun 
streaks.  And  I  put  on  a  little  weight,  most¬ 
ly  muscle  in  my  shoulders  and  forearms 
from  the  daily  hours  of  pulling  and  haul¬ 
ing. 

As  a  city  boy,  I’d  never  been  around 
horses.  At  first,  I  was  wary  of  them,  so  big 
and  strange.  Holding  onto  their  tails  as 
we’d  drive  up  the  beach,  sometimes  at  a 
run  just  for  fun,  was  a  dicey  experience. 
But  familiarity  can  breed  acceptance.  By 
summer’s  end,  I  was  at  ease  around  them, 
thanks  in  part  to  spending  time  with  Tom 
Walsh  in  the  barn,  who  was  kind  of  a 
mentor. 

The  usual  day  was  five  to  six  sets. 
If  seining  began  on  the  first  of  the  ebb,  the 
first  couple  of  hauls  were  demanding,  as 
we  coursed  most  of  the  length  of  the 
beach,  to  keep  pace  with  the  swift  running 
water.  The  net  had  to  be  recovered  before 
we  ran  out  of  island.  The  rhythm  of  the 
teams:  pulling,  releasing,  circling  back, 
trailing  a  wake  to  shouts  of  the  head  hook¬ 
er,  skiff  crew  picking  up  the  net  to  keep 
pace,  created  a  choreography  distinctly  its 
own.  A  dozen  or  so  years  later,  during 
World  War  II  as  a  carrier  pilot  in  the 
Pacific,  as  our  group  circled  the  ship,  then 
dropped,  one  by  one,  into  the  landing 
pattern,  I  felt  the  nostalgic  pull  of  that  first 
summer  on  Green  Island,  the  remembered 
rhythm. 

As  the  tide  slowed  towards  low 
water,  the  pell-mell  dash  down  river  slow¬ 
ed,  at  times  the  net  was  hauled  almost 
straight  into  shore.  Often  the  horses  would 
pull  each  bite  of  net  up  onto  the  exposed 


sand.  So  I,  or  whoever  was  guiding  the 
skiff,  would  have  to  lug  it  back  down  into 
the  water,  tough  work.  At  times,  we’d  get 
annoyed  at  a  skinner  for  dragging  it  up  so 
far,  even  though  it  wasn’t  his  fault,  nor 
anyone’s.  When  tide  turned  to  flood,  we 
usually  made  one  set,  reversing  our 
course,  now  going  up  river. 

Early  on,  I  became  salmon-wise.  The 
trick  in  handling  a  live  salmon,  thrashing 
about  in  the  pot,  was  to  grab  it  firmly  at 
the  base  of  the  tail  where  it  formed  into 
the  body.  It  was  as  if  nature  sort  of 
notched  the  tail  for  just  such  an  occasion. 
Then  I’d  flip  the  salmon  over,  its  back  to 
the  water,  so  it  couldn’t  swim  anymore. 
Then  I  could  toss  it  into  the  skiff.  This 
couldn’t  be  done  with  a  steelhead.  Its  tail 
was  broader,  not  indented.  A  large 
steelhead  was  almost  unmanageable  in  the 
water.  The  tail  test  was  a  sure  way  to  tell 
the  difference,  at  least  to  the  untrained 
eye. 

The  season  ended  in  those  days  at 
noon  on  August  25. 1  don’t  recall  my  first 
seining  check  but  it  was  around  $200, 
more  or  less,  a  goodly  sum  in  the  days  of 
the  Depression.  I’d  asked  Joe  Elliott  about 
next  year  and  he  assured  me  I  had  a  job 
waiting. 

2nd  year  of  seining 

June  of  the  next  year  was  near  its 
end,  and  I  hadn’t  heard  from  him,  though 
I  knew  Green  Island  had  begun  seining  by 
then.  By  law  the  season  opened  on  May 
1 ,  with  gillnetters  out  in  full  force,  at  least 
for  the  opening  week  or  until  the  early  run 
dwindled.  Seining  operations  usually 
started  later.  I  was  perplexed.  And  disap¬ 
pointed.  I  don’t  recall  if  I  confronted  Joe 
on  a  weekend  at  home  in  Uppertown,  or 
hopped  the  launch  and  went  up  to  Green 
Island.  But  I  was  hired  at  month’s  end, 
and  don’t  recall  why  not  earlier.  Some  of 
the  same  crew  had  returned,  except  for 
Tom  Walsh.  The  bam  boss  was  younger, 
a  pleasant  fellow  named  Ness.  For  reasons 
unknown  I  always  called  him  “Mister.” 
Again  I  was  part  of  the  skiff  crew,  but  at 
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times  was  given  a  chance  to  drive  a  team. 

I  enjoyed  the  experience.  It  demanded 
more  skill  and  less  muscle,  a  job  I  aspired 
to. 

As  the  summer  went  on,  I  did  not 
draw  any  money.  With  the  late  start,  I 
wanted  as  big  a  payoff  as  possible.  But 
when  the  season  ended,  Joe  told  us  we’d 
have  to  wait  for  our  checks.  I  don’t  recall 
his  reason,  or  excuse.  So  it  became  every 
man  for  himself  in  trying  to  get  paid.  1 
was  crestfallen.  I'd  graduated  from  high 
school,  had  no  job  awaiting.  The  family 
was  counting  on  my  summer’s  earnings. 
Some  time  later,  Mr.  Ness  got  in  touch 
with  me,  his  outrage  still  palpable.  He 
wanted  to  take  legal  action.  Why  we  de¬ 
cided  to  take  our  case  to  A.W.  Norblad, 
one  of  the  town’s  leading  lawyers,  later 
Governor  of  Oregon,  I  don’t  recall.  I  do 
remember  that  Mr.  Ness  and  I,  the  old  and 
the  young,  sat  forthrightly  in  his  office  on 
the  second  floor  of  a  Commercial  Street 
building,  and  told  our  sad  story. 

Mr.  Norblad  was  a  familiar  figure 
to  me.  He  took  his  daily  early  morning 
walk  from  his  home  on  Grand  Avenue, 
along  Exchange  street  to  Uppertown, 
about  the  same  time.  We’d  look  out  the 
window  of  our  house  on  22nd.  My  brother 
or  mother  or  I  would  say:  “There  goes  Mr. 
Norblad.”  And  somehow  the  day  had 
officially  started.  Despite  his  legal  exper¬ 
tise,  and  the  strength  of  our  case,  nothing 
happened.  A  money-less  summer,  but  the 
food  had  been  great,  and  I’d  learned  a  lot. 
I  can’t  recall  if  a  year  or  so  later  some 
settlement  was  made.  But  the  feeling  of 
despair  that  marked  that  summer’s  end 
remains  in  memory. 

I  seined  for  several  more  years,  not 
for  Joe  again,  but  a  couple  of  times  for  his 
brother,  Ed  Elliott,  who  operated  on  sev¬ 
eral  grounds.  I  recall  a  short  fall  season, 
which  began  by  law  on  September  10,  on 
Miller  Sands.  It  sat  along  the  diagonal 
channel  that  runs  from  Tongue  Point  to 
Altoona,  about  midway  across  that  stretch 
of  river.  It  had  a  bunkhouse  and  barn  on 


pilings.  We  fished  on  shares,  that  being 
usual  for  the  fall  season.  I  did  reasonably 
well. 

And  another  fall  found  me  further 
up  river  on  a  ground  opposite  Pillar  Rock, 
again  with  Ed  Elliott.  We  operated  off  a 
pair  of  barges,  horse  bam  on  one.  By  that 
time,  I’d  qualified  as  a  skinner.  The  Pillar 
Rock  experience  holds  in  my  mind  be¬ 
cause  one  of  my  horses  was  a  very  skittish 
fellow.  He  was  a  fine  strong  animal,  with 
his  partner  perhaps  the  best  of  the  teams. 
But  he’d  kick  his  left  leg  vigorously  when 
I  tried  to  enter  to  fit  the  harness,  or  clean 
out.  Sometimes,  I  waited  him  out,  let  him 
calm  down.  Being  impatient,  I  usually 
climbed  over  the  feed  trough  in  the  front. 
He  seemed  to  like  that  approach.  He’s  still 
my  favorite  horse  in  memory  though  I 
haven’t  known  many  since. 

Welch  Sands 

In  my  last  summer  of  seining,  I 
returned  home  as  it  were.  I  worked  on 
Welch  Sands.  Some  pilings  of  its  barn 
were  still  visible  for  years  just  west  of  the 
mid-point  of  the  causeway  of  the  Astoria 
bridge.  Of  the  crew  I  don’t  remember  any 
except  for  Amie  Lindgren  who  was  from 
Astoria.  I  met  Arnie  at  the  University  of 
Oregon,  that  previous  fall,  my  freshman 
year.  He’d  graduated  the  year  before,  but 
was  back  to  take  several  specific  courses 
so  he  could  qualify  for  medical  school.  He 
was  a  well-known  athlete,  a  broad  jumper 
who  held  a  Pacific  Coast  record.  We 
worked  at  the  Alpha  Gamma  Delta  house 
for  our  meals.  He  and  one  other  fellow 
waited  tables  and  did  the  dishwashing  and 
kitchen  cleanup. 

My  job  was  to  fire  up  the  furnace 
early  each  morning,  a  sawdust  burner, 
each  week  vacuum  and  dust  the  lower 
floors,  do  the  windows  as  necessary  -  the 
cleaning  and  upkeep  man.  I  preferred  it 
to  the  others,  except,  since  I  always  stayed 
up  late,  I  seemed  perpetually  sleepy,  espe¬ 
cially  in  class. 

At  times,  when  the  things  piled  high 
in  the  kitchen,  Amie  would  mutter  about 
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the  cook  using  every  damn  pot  and  pan  in 
the  kitchen,  so  I’d  pitch  in,  do  the  wiping, 
putting  away.  He  kind  of  took  me  under 
his  wing,  being  an  old  hand  around  cam¬ 
pus.  I  was  grateful.  He  got  me  a  job 
checking  coats  at  McArthur  Court,  for 
dances  and  big  events,  the  concession 
being  run  by  Bob  Miller  whose  family 
operated  The  Recreation  card  and  pool 
room  in  Astoria.  The  extra  money  was 
welcomed.  When  Amie  said  he’d  like  to 
try  seining  when  school  ended,  I  was  able 
to  help  get  him  get  a  job.  I  never  saw  him 
again  after  that  summer  as  our  paths  sepa¬ 
rated.  I  knew  he  became  a  doctor,  served 
as  such  in  World  War  II,  practiced  for 
years  in  Portland.  Once  I  was  a  patient  of 
one  of  his  sons,  an  eye  doctor,  sort  of  a 
closing  of  the  circle. 

Living  in  town  made  for  quite  a 
different  summer  than  being  upriver.  We 
bunked  and  had  our  kitchen  and  eating 
facilities  in  a  large  riverside  building  in 
Uppertown,  perhaps  the  property  of  the 
Barbey  Company  for  whom,  as  I  best 
recall,  we  seined.  We’d  ride  to  and  from 
Welch  Sands  on  a  launch.  The  bam  boss, 
as  I  recall,  lived  with  his  charges.  We 
were  free  to  come  and  go  during  the  eve¬ 
nings.  But  seining  was  always  hard  work. 
Mostly,  we  stayed  put  all  week,  venturing 
out  only  on  Saturday  nights,  usually  to 
Seaside  and  the  Bungalow  Dance  Hall.  To 
break  the  routine,  Amie  and  I  stayed  at 
our  house  on  most  Saturday  nights.  He 
became  a  favorite  of  my  mother,  for  he 
enjoyed  her  Yugoslav  dishes  on  Sundays 
and  told  her  so.  And,  “He  is  so  polite,” 
she’d  say,  a  reminder  for  me  to  be  like¬ 
wise. 

Brick  Miller  was  the  boss  of  the 
seining  operation.  He  was  an  older  man 
with  reddish  hair,  and  a  splendidly  pro¬ 
fane  vocabulary.  His  girth  made  it  diffi¬ 
cult  for  him  to  walk  around  easily,  so  he 
opted  for  a  small  skiff  to  oversee  opera¬ 
tions.  As  I  recall,  his  wife  was  cook  and 
business  manager.  By  that  year,  I  had 
graduated,  as  it  were,  to  head  hooker,  as 


had  my  brother  Vincent,  who  worked 
nearby  on  Van  Dusen  Sands.  Maybe  the 
prowess  ran  in  the  family.  On  Welch,  the 
tides  coursed  more  swiftly  than  up  river, 
so  some  of  the  early  ebbs  were  arduous 
and  challenging  to  my  aborning  skill  at 
controlling  the  net  and  the  pace  of  opera¬ 
tions,  for  which  I  was  getting  paid  more 
than  the  others  on  the  beach  crew. 

It  may  be  that  after  that  summer  on 
Welch  Sands,  I  felt  I’d  reached  a  pinnacle 
in  the  seining  world  by  becoming  a  head 
hooker,  at  my  age,  so  that  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  higher  to  which  I  could  aspire.  What¬ 
ever,  that  turned  out  to  be  my  last  season 
on  a  seining  ground  in  the  lower  Colum¬ 
bia,  and  the  scissoring  of  a  small  swatch 
of  youthful  years  that  had  begun  almost 
by  accident.  What  if  Don  and  I  had  been 
on  the  dock  at  the  foot  of  14th  Street, 
instead  of  1 1th,  that  June  day  in  1933? 
But  I  pondered  not,  for  philosophical 
reflections  are  seldom  the  province  of  the 
young  when  life  is  too  full  of  the  immedi¬ 
ate. 

Ahead  were  to  be  several  more  years 
on  the  river,  as  a  gillnetter,  first  as  a  boat 
puller,  and  then  with  a  boat  and  nets  of 
my  own,  sort  of. 

John  Pincetich,  author  of  this  article 
and  the  next,  was  the  author  of  “Remem¬ 
bering  Astoria,  ”  in  the  Summer  1999 
issue  of  Cumtux. 

For  more  stories  on  seining  see  a 
letter  by  Herb  Johansen  in  the  Winter 
1997  issue  of  the  Columbia  River  Gill¬ 
netter,  page  14,  edited  by  Don  Riswick. 
Johansen  fished  for  Ken  Parker  on  the 
Van  Dusen  seining  grounds.  See  also 
“Fishing  with  horses  on  the  Columbia 
River,  ”  an  interview  with  Cecil  Moberg 
which  appeared  in  the  Vol.  20,  No.  1 
(1993)  issue  of  the  Quarterdeck  published 
by  the  Columbia  River  Maritime  Museum. 
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KEN  PARKER’S 
SEINING 
GROUNDS 
Ca.  1941-42 


The  seining  photos  on  this  page  and  the  next  two  pages  are  from  the  collection  of 
Ed  Parker  and  were  taken  in  1941  or  1942  on  the  seining  grounds  belonging  to  his 
father,  Ken  Parker.  The  Van  Dusen  sands,  as  they  were  known,  were  located  on  the 
east  of  the  present  location  of  the  Columbia  River  bridge.  Among  those  appearing  in 
the  photos  were  Henry  Sprague,  Wally  Everhart,  Melvin  Iversen,  Tony  Zankich  and 
Elliott  Becken. 
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“A  circular  routine,  a  merry-go-round,  began  as 
teams  pulled  the  line,  then  the  net.  Each  unhooked  at 
a  shout  from  the  head  hooker,  returned  for  another 
round  as  the  teams  continued  their  pulling.”  The 
thrashing  salmon  were  hauled  to  the  beach.  (Page  5) 
A  scow  was  home  to  the  seining  crew  &  horses. 
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The  horses  and  men  are  resting.  Double-trees  serve  as  seats  for  the  men. 

The  seines  snagged  a  bountiful  harvest.  Photo  below  is  CCHS  #1831-310 
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The  nets  were  stretched  across  the  net  racks  so  they  could 
dry.  Then  came  the  work  of  repairing  them.  Tony  Zankich 
is  shown  at  this  work  below. 
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In  Search  of  the  Elusive  Salmon 


Gillnetting 

By  John  Pincetich 


On  Sunday  evenings  in  the 
pre-World  War  II  days,  right  after  6 
o’clock,  the  river  off  Astoria  suddenly 
burst  into  a  life  picturesque  and  uniquely 
its  own.  Gillnet  boats— too  many  to  count 
by  late  summer-chugged  out  from  the 
canneries  and  net  racks  that  lined  the 
waterfront  from  Uniontown  to  Upper- 
town  and  Alderbrook.  They  knifed  into 
the  whitecaps  from  the  usual  northwest 
wind,  fanned  out  for  favorite  “drifts”  up 
or  down  river  and  over  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton  shore.  Their  quarry:  the  Chinook 
salmon,  so  plentiful  those  days,  the  life¬ 
blood  of  the  city,  and  the  livelihood  of 
so  many  of  its  people,  mostly  the  Finns, 
Swedes,  Norwegians,  Yugoslavs,  Ital¬ 
ians,  and  some  Indians,  whose  river  and 
the  abundance  of  it  were  theirs  to  start 
with. 

Gillnet  boats 

The  boats  of  my  days  were  26  feet 
long,  most  of  them  double-ended  with  a 
U-shaped  cabin  astern.  It  was  chest  high, 
with  a  smaller  windowed  house  atop, 
room  to  stand  up  inside,  and  steer  in 
rainy  weather,  the  wheel  being  on  the 
starboard  side.  The  cabin  housed  the 
engine  and  a  bunk  that  could  be  folded. 
In  front  of  the  cabin  was  a  fish  locker 
that  served  as  a  deck,  a  small  well  amid¬ 
ships  for  the  stacked  net,  then  a  raised 
space  extending  to  the  bow.  Until  the 
heavy  August  run,  these  boats  were 
usually  manned  by  one  person,  with  an 
engine-driven  roller  starboard  on  the 
bow  to  help  in  picking  up  the  net.  Most 
were  powered  by  a  one  cylinder  engine, 
“one  lungers.”  A  set  of  oars  was  secured 


along  the  cabin  on  the  port  side.  Some 
newer  boats  had  square  stems,  with  larg¬ 
er  engines  often  converted  from  an  auto¬ 
mobile.  They  were  exceptions.  Some  old 
timers  derided  them  as  “speedboats”  as 
they  raced  by,  kicking  up  a  lively  wake. 

And  there  were  some  double  enders 
with  a  small  cabin  faired  back  from  the 
bow,  reminiscent  of  the  days  of  sail.  The 
engine  was  amidships,  ahead  of  the  fish 
locker,  which  served  as  a  seat  while 
steering  the  boat,  often  with  upright 
handle.  In  rainy  weather,  or  when  run¬ 
ning  into  a  wind-driven  chop,  a  triangu¬ 
lar  canvas  tent  could  be  rigged.  It  cov¬ 
ered  from  the  cabin  aft  to  the  fish  locker, 
which  was  just  ahead  of  the  well  in 
which  the  net  was  stacked.  These  boats 
were  always  manned  by  two  persons,  one 
the  “boat  puller,”  a  title  from  sailing  days 
that  designated  the  hired  hand  who  pull¬ 
ed  on  the  oars  when  the  wind  was  light. 
The  net  floated  atop  the  water  supported 
by  cantaloupe-sized  wooden  floats  -  the 
cork  line  was  always  pulled  in  by  hand, 
at  the  stern. 

(Some  fishermen  used  diver  nets. 
They  were  so  designed,  and  so  hung 
from  the  lines,  to  disappear,  wend  along 
the  bottom  of  the  river,  small  corks  keep¬ 
ing  them  upright  down  there.  The  drift 
locations  were  specific,  worked  on  each 
year  by  participating  fishermen  to  keep 
them  clear  of  snags.) 

I  began  my  several  gillnetting  years 
as  a  boat  puller  on  a  cabin  forward  boat, 
a  two  man  rig.  Memory'  being  a  fickle 
faculty,  it  doesn’t  recover  with  any  ex¬ 
actness  the  circumstances,  other  than  I 
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had  already  worked  on  seining  grounds 
for  several  summers  for  which  I  earned 
a  stipulated  daily  wage.  Gillnetting  was 
on  shares,  the  boat  puller  rewarded  with 
a  percentage  of  the  catch,  so  a  good 
season  could  mean  a  handsome  payoff. 

My  first  summer  as  a  boat  puller 
was  around  1937  with  a  Mr.  Sather,  a 
kindly  older  man  who  took  me  on.  I 
remember  little  from  that  year,  how  I  met 
him,  how  I  got  the  job.  I  recall  it  wasn’t 
for  the  full  season,  probably  from 
mid-June  onward.  His  boat  was  moored 
at  one  of  the  canneries  in  Uppertown,  an 
easy  walk  from  our  home  in  Scow  Bay. 
He  was  easygoing,  so  we  didn’t  fish  as 
long,  make  as  many  drifts,  as  the 
hard-charging  fishermen.  We  slept  at 
anchor,  at  times,  while  other  boats  had 
nets  out.  He  was  not  a  large  person  so 
there  was  room  in  the  small  forward 
cabin  for  both  of  us.  He  had  a  habit  after 
we’d  eaten,  sometime  during  the  night 
(sandwiches  prepared  by  Mother  mostly 
for  me)  of  washing  his  false  teeth  over 
the  side.  Then  we’d  have  coffee  boiled 
on  the  ubiquitous  three-legged  Primus  or 
“Swede”  stove.  As  the  boat  puller,  I  was 
also  the  coffee  maker,  filling  the  stove 
up  with  kerosene  and  pumping  it  up. 

It  was  the  least  of  my  duties.  The 
one  cylinder  engine  had  a  huge  flywheel 
in  front.  My  job:  muscle  it  hard  enough 
for  a  start,  without  entangling  my  hands. 
I  laid  out  the  net  over  the  stem,  a  task  of 
some  skill  that  1  quickly  learned.  I  hauled 
in  the  220  fathoms  of  net  over  the  stem 
-  Mr.  Sather  pulled  on  the  corkline  when 
needed  to  move  us  along— a  job  that 
required  as  much  muscle  as  technique. 
I  began  to  learn,  by  the  feel  of  the  net, 
when  a  salmon  was  ahead.  I’d  pull  more 
gingerly  in  order  not  to  lose  him.  We 
fished  a  “big  mesh”  net,  the  space  in  the 
linen  twine  being  a  little  over  9  inches, 
the  ideal  size  to  ensnare  larger  Chinook 
that  made  up  the  usual  summer  run. 


With  him,  my  basic  training  as  it 
were,  I  gained  a  sense  of  the  river.  I 
fathomed  the  craft,  or  some  might  call  it 
the  art  of  gillnetting:  where  to  lay  out  at 
what  stage  of  the  tide  in  order  to  be  at  a 
certain  spot  at  low  or  high  water,  times 
when  the  salmon  were  most  active,  for 
reasons  I  didn’t  understand  but  accepted 
as  gospel.  I  don’t  recall  what  I  earned  as 
a  boat  puller  for  Mr.  Sather,  except  it 
wasn’t  as  much  as  I  had  hoped  for,  but 
enough  to  whet  my  appetite  for  next 
year,  when  perhaps  I  could  sign  on  with 
someone  with  whom  my  prospects  might 
be  better. 

During  the  winter,  I  sounded  out 
possibilities,  talking  often  to  my  friend, 
Rocco  Danielovich,  whose  family  lived 
close  by  to  ours  in  Scow  Bay.  Rocco  was 
older,  bom  as  were  his  three  brothers  in 
Yugoslavia.  He’d  been  gillnetting  for  a 
half  dozen  or  more  years,  was  known  as 
one  of  the  hardest  working  young  fisher¬ 
men  on  the  river.  And  one  of  the  most 
successful. 

Demi-John  Naterlin 

I  heard  that  John  Naterlin,  known 
as  “Demi-John,”  might  be  looking  for  a 
boat  puller.  He  was  often  a  “high-boater” 
at  his  cannery,  that  is,  the  fisherman  who 
made  the  largest  catch  in  a  season.  It  was 
a  coveted  title  and  sought  by  many.  He 
was  one,  along  with  his  brother,  Anton, 
of  a  number  of  fishermen  who  lived 
away  from  Astoria,  he  in  Oregon  City  or 
Portland,  as  I  recall.  They  came  down  for 
the  summer  season,  often  living  in  the 
rows  of  bunkhouses  -  small  apartments, 
a  couple  of  rooms  and  facilities  —  that 
most  canneries  had  on  their  property  in 
Uppertown. 

I  can  still  remember  Rocco  explod¬ 
ing  a  hoot  when  1  told  him  I  was  going 
to  approach  Demi-John  for  a  job: 

“My  Gawd,  John,  he  really  chews 
up  boat  pullers.  Most  never  last  a  season. 
But  if  you  can,  he’s  a  high  boater.  The 
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Courtesy  of  John  Pincetich 

John  Pincetich  on  the  net  rack  in  IJppertovvn,  in  1939,  after  a  swim  in  the  river. 
Several  gillnet  boats  are  tied  below. 


money’d  be  good,  if  the  season  is.  He’s 
a  tough  old  guy,  but  fair.” 

From  others  the  reaction  was  simi¬ 
lar:  he  was  a  hard  working,  no  nonsense, 
demanding  fisherman  who  always  put  in 
a  strong  season.  For  me,  it  would  be  high 
risk,  high  gain.  With  only  one  year  of 
gillnetting  under  my  belt,  maybe  he'd 
want  someone  with  more  experience.  1 
wrote  him,  and  then  called  on  him  at 
home  before  the  season.  Whether  I  made 
a  good  sales  pitch,  or  was  a  fellow  Yugo¬ 
slav,  or  he  was  desperate  for  a  boat 
puller,  I  don't  know.  I  got  the  job.  It  was 
a  pleasant  meeting,  his  wife  serving 
coffee  and  goodies.  He  was  older  than 
my  parents,  1  guessed.  He  was  squat, 
built  low  to  the  ground.  His  face  was  an 
imposing  collection  of  features,  high 
cheek  bones,  with  full  jowls.  His  nose 
hooked  slightly.  It  was  large  and  com¬ 
manding  and  sat  above  a  bristling  mus¬ 
tache.  His  complexion  was  olive,  eyes 
like  black  pits.  But  not  hard.  I  wasn't 
intimidated  at  all  though  I  had  wondered 


if  I'd  be,  considering  his  advance  no¬ 
tices. 

The  season  opened  on  May  1  in 
rainy  weather.  I  slept  little  the  first  sev¬ 
eral  days.  The  spring  Chinook  run  was 
fairly  heavy  and  Demi-John  indefatiga¬ 
ble  in  his  quest.  We  caught  our  share.  We 
fished  what  was  called  a  “trammel  net.” 
It  was  designed  for  the  spring  run  of  fish, 
which  on  average  were  smaller  than 
those  of  summer.  The  basic  net  was  a 
linen  small  mesh  that  was  loosely  hung, 
backed  on  each  side  by  a  36  inch  mesh 
of  cotton.  Smaller  salmon  could  be 
caught  by  gills  in  the  small  mesh,  the 
bigger  ones  entangled  in  the  pocket 
formed  by  the  larger  net,  when  the  Fish 
swam  into  it.  The  trammel  was  much 
heavier  than  the  summer  big  mesh,  so 
picking  it  up  was  more  cumbersome  and 
strenuous.  The  fish  sometimes  got  entan¬ 
gled  so  badly  we  had  to  cut  the  net  to 
extract  them.  By  the  end  of  the  first 
week,  the  run  tapered  off,  our  pace  slow- 
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ed  somewhat;  but  there  were  few  if  any 
boats  that  made  more  drifts  than  we  did. 

Demi-John  never  spent  any  time  in 
the  cabin,  nor  did  I.  His  fishing  style  was 
impatient.  “Let’s  go  run  the  cork  line” 
he’d  say  often.  So  we’d  run  along  the  net, 
checking  for  tangles  that  could  be  spotted 
by  submerged  corks.  —  Or,  “This’s  no 
good.  Let’s  pick  up.”  And  we  would, 
maybe  15  minutes  after  we  laid  out.  And 
we  spent  hours,  it  seemed  at  times,  towing 
on  one  or  the  other  end  of  the  net  to 
straighten  it  out  on  certain  drifts,  often 
impossible  but  it  kept  us  busy. 

Our  nights  followed  a  loose  pattern 
dictated  by  the  tide.  If  at  first  dark  the  tide 
was  on  the  ebb,  we’d  chug  upriver  diago¬ 
nally  from  Tongue  Point  for  “Seal  Chan¬ 
nel”  that  ran  along  the  Washington  shore. 
The  “towhead,”  or  starting  spot  for  this 
drift,  was  a  spar  buoy.  Boats  lined  up,  tied 
to  each  other,  or  maybe  anchored.  We 
took  turns  on  five  to  ten  minute  intervals. 
At  the  first  of  the  ebb,  it  was  a  several 
hour  drift  down  river.  The  net,  though  laid 
out  across  the  channel,  north  to  south, 
would  straighten  out  about  midway  down, 
no  matter  how  much  we  towed.  If 
Demi-John  was  satisfied,  we'd  stay  with 
the  situation.  If  not,  we’d  haul  in  the  net 
and  lay  out  again  in  our  same  relative 
position.  We’d  pick  up  off  Point  Ellice 
usually.  Perhaps  then  run  back  up  Seal 
Channel  a  distance,  lay  out  again.  Our 
objective:  to  make  low  water  near  the 
point  or  a  bit  further  down  river.  After  low 
water  we’d  lay  out  in  that  general  area,  for 
the  flood  tide,  heading,  more  or  less,  back 
up  Seal  Channel. 

At  times,  when  the  tide  was  on  the 
flood  near  high  water,  we’d  try  the  “Hogs 
Back”  a  drift  just  upriver  from  Tongue 
Point.  After  picking  up  on  the  first  of  the 
ebb,  we  weren’t  far  from  the  Seal  Channel 
towhead,  for  the  Washington  side  of  the 
river  was  the  primary  locale  for  most  of 
our  nightly  prowls.  Occasionally, 
Demi-John  opted  for  a  swing  past  the 


bright  lights  of  Astoria,  the  “Shoofly” 
drift.  It  began  near  the  ship  channel  just 
below  Tongue  Point.  It  was  the  favorite 
of  a  fisherman  named  Ole  Berg.  I  recall 
always  seeing  him,  his  face  in  the  shadow 
of  the  mast  light,  at  the  towhead.  He’d  be 
tied  to  a  piling  of  an  Uppertown  dock, 
awaiting  the  strategic  part  of  the  tide  for 
him  to  layout.  The  times  we  made  the 
Shoofly  drift,  once  or  twice  on  the  ebb, 
we  were  always  on  guard  for  freighters  in 
the  channel.  Our  target  for  low  water  was 
off  the  Port  Docks.  We  always  enjoyed  a 
good  catch  whenever  we  visited  the  Shoo¬ 
fly.  It  was  a  tribute  to  Demi-John’s  expe¬ 
rience  and  knowledge,  which  he  never 
shared  with  me,  per  se.  But  he  was  a  natu¬ 
ral  teacher,  his  demeanor,  his  actions,  his 
results.  So  I  picked  up  a  good  deal  just  by 
osmosis,  being  there  in  the  boat  with  him 
the  long  night  through. 

In  August,  when  the  river  engaged 
in  several  “minus”  or  “run  out”  tides,  we 
fished  during  the  day,  usually  the  morning 
until  early  afternoon.  The  large  exodus  of 
water  on  these  very  low  tides  stirred  up 
the  bottom  of  the  river,  turning  it  from  its 
normal  greenish  cast  to  a  beige  or  pale 
yellow  in  much  of  the  large  expanse  from 
the  mouth  off  Cape  Disappointment  up 
past  Point  Ellice  and  beyond.  The  opaque 
water  in  effect  hid  our  nets  from  the  Chi¬ 
nook,  which  about  this  time  of  the  year 
began  to  arrive  in  heavy  swarms  for  their 
foreordained  journey  up  river  to  spawn  in 
the  shallows  from  which  they  had  de¬ 
parted  four  years  before. 

On  those  days,  we  did  not  motor 
back  to  Astoria  when  the  night  ended,  but 
anchored  in  Hungry  Harbor,  tucked  in 
beside  Point  Ellice  where  several  fish-re¬ 
ceiving  scows  were  moored.  It  was  the 
only  time  I  ever  slept  in  the  boat,  except 
for  nodding  off  in  the  stern  at  times.  The 
cabin  was  too  small  for  the  both  of  us  so 
I  flaked  out  on  top  the  piled  net,  cozy  in 
my  oilskins,  with  the  net  cover  for  a  blan- 
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ket.  Like  all  the  young,  I  could  sleep 
anywhere. 

We  would  make  one  or  two  drifts 
after  we’d  laid  out  off  the  Catholic  Church 
at  McGowan  on  the  Washington  shore,  or 
further  down  river  near  the  mouth.  By  that 
time  of  the  year,  day  and  night,  the  river 
was  really  teaming  with  boats,  the 
so-called  “August  fishermen,”  or  deri¬ 
sively,  the  “farmers,”  out  in  force  to  make 
a  quick  buck.  Finding  a  clear  drift,  a 
“show”  was  a  tactic  that  required  experi¬ 
ence  and  timing.  Laying  out  too  close  to 
another  net,  rendering  it  only  marginally 
effective  at  best,  was  known  as  “corking.” 
The  down  side  of  corking,  purposely  or 
inadvertently,  came  when  the  swirl  of  tide 
drew  the  two  nets  together  in  a  long  tan¬ 
gle.  Both  now  useless,  the  night  or  day 
sky  purpled  with  curses  and  accusations, 
Serbo-Croatian,  Finnish,  Swedish,  Eng¬ 
lish,  of  who  was  at  fault. 

Demi-John  harbored  the  perception 
that  other  fishermen  followed  him  around, 
fished  off  his  back  as  it  were.  True  or  not, 
it  sometimes  colored  his  decisions.  I  was 
amused  at  one  ploy.  The  small  buoy  that 
marked  the  end  of  our  laid  out  net  was 
unlike  those  of  most  other  fishermen.  It 
was  an  ordinary  kerosene  lantern  fitted 
onto  a  small  scow-like  float.  It  gave  off 
a  yellowish  light.  Most  fishermen  used 
smaller  buoys  with  flashlight  batteries  and 
bulbs,  encased  in  wax.  They  were  much 
brighter.  Sometimes,  he’d  tell  me  to  fill 
the  lantern  only  half  way,  then  the  far  end 
of  the  net  would  be  enveloped  in  dark¬ 
ness.  We  couldn’t  be  spotted.  I  never 
understood  his  reasoning,  but  I  never 
questioned  his  judgment. 

We  never  talked  much  for  our  nights 
were  always  busy,  except  sometimes 
when  we  were  eating  between  drifts. 
Often  he’d  have  soup,  heated  on  the 
Swede  stove,  Italian  cheese,  and  black 
olives,  some  of  which  he’d  offer  me, 
though  my  mother  usually  fixed  me  a  big 
meal.  Once  he  reminisced  about  his  early 


days  in  America.  I  remember  one  thing  he 
said:  in  his  first  year  fishing,  he  made 
$400.  And  that  he  saved  $200  of  it.  If  he 
intended  that  admission  to  be  a  lesson  to 
me  or  not,  he  didn’t  succeed.  I  was  touch¬ 
ed  nevertheless,  picturing  him  as  a  young 
immigrant,  sizing  up  the  new  world,  de¬ 
termined  to  succeed.  He  had,  and  on  his 
own  terms. 

I  had  started  that  summer  uncertain 
as  to  whether  I  had  what  it  took  to  make 
the  season  with  Demi-John,  given  his 
reputation,  or  whether  I  might  even  want 
to,  regardless  of  the  money.  Gradually,  I 
began  to  learn  Demi-John’s  ways,  adjust 
to  them,  though  not  easily,  often  fuming 
within,  the  classic  confrontation  between 
the  impatience  of  youth  and  wisdom  of 
age.  Inwardly,  I  questioned  lots  of  things, 
especially  what  I  felt  was  the  incessant 
fussing  with  our  net.  I  moaned  to  Rocco 
on  weekends,  sought  sympathy  from  other 
friends  about  my  tough  life.  I  got  none. 
But  as  the  days  and  nights  went  by,  the 
routine  became  just  that,  a  routine,  and  a 
productive  one.  The  fish  run  that  year  was 
rather  sparse.  We  weren’t  making  what  I 
had  hoped,  but  we  were  among  the  top 
boats.  I  was  fishing  with  a  man  who  knew 
what  he  was  doing,  believed  in  himself, 
and  had  the  credentials  to  back  him  up.  He 
was  not  a  Captain  Ahab,  but  a  man  of 
knowledge,  experience,  energy— and  idio¬ 
syncrasy  and  kindness— who  knew  Chi¬ 
nook  salmon  did  not  hop  into  your  boat, 
under- way  or  at  anchor.  You  had  to  chase 
and  catch  them,  using  well  all  the  time  the 
law  and  circumstance  allotted.  My 
self-imposed  resistance  began  to  melt.  I 
allowed  myself  to  learn  some  lessons  in 
gillnetting,  and  life  itself  (though  I  was 
too  young  to  realize  the  latter  at  the  time). 
I  realized  a  successful  tenure  with 
Demi-John  was  an  endorsement,  as  it 
were,  for  what  I  could  do  next  season.  I 
had  decided,  as  the  summer  neared  its  end 
and  confidence  bloomed,  that  I’d  try  and 
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get  a  rig  of  my  own.  Enough  of  life  as  a 
boat  puller. 

Solo  fishing 

The  memory  of  just  how  I  went 
about  this  next  move  is  cloaked  in  a  haze 
of  memory.  Except  for  one  attempt.  I 
called  on  a  Mr.  Wright  at  the  C.R.P.A. 
(Columbia  River  Packers  Association) 
office  at  the  foot  of  6th  street,  for  whom 
Demi-John  fished.  Playing  that  card,  I  felt, 
was  a  sure  trump.  I  rambled  on  about  my 
season  with  him.  I  tossed  in  my  grandfa¬ 
ther  and  father  as  predecessors  on  the 
river— the  “it  runs  in  the  family”  ploy.  My 
pitch  did  not  fly,  though  he  listened  me 
out  pleasantly.  C.R.P.A.  was  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  supplying  this  neophyte  with  a 
boat  and  nets  to  fish  for  them.  One  season 
with  one  of  their  high  boaters  did  not 
outweigh  my  youth  and  relative  inexperi¬ 
ence.  My  seining  ground  skills  were  irrel¬ 
evant. 

When  and  in  what  context  I  had  met 
Harold  “Cupid”  Ystad,  I  don’t  recall.  But 
he  was  among  my  friends,  several  years 
older,  an  outgoing  stocky  fellow  who 
lived  in  Uppertown.  He’d  gillnetted  at  one 
time  and  had  several  nets  in  storage.  Now 
he  worked  for  the  S.  P.  &  S.  (Spokane, 
Portland  &  Seattle)  railroad,  a  night  job. 
Among  other  duties,  he  kept  the  steam  up 
in  huge  engines  during  their  time  in 
Astoria.  Now  and  then  Ed  visit  him  in  the 
roundhouse,  just  east  of  the  O’Brien  mill, 
not  far  from  home.  Usually,  two  or  three 
engines  were  there,  awaiting  next  day’s 
duty.  He  expertly  twisted  and  pulled  with 
knobs  and  levers  keeping  steam  up,  as 
we’d  move  from  one  to  another.  The  cabs 
were  warm  and  cozy,  a  refuge  in  the  win¬ 
ter.  Occasionally,  we'd  go  for  a  spin  along 
the  tracks  in  Uppertown,  for  some  pur- 
pose-or  just  for  a  ride  to  spice  up  the 
evening.  We’d  push  the  round  table,  line 
up  the  selected  engine  with  the  tracks. 
And  away  we’d  go.  Anyhow,  on  a  night 
when  I  agonized  with  Harold  over  my 
turndown  by  C.R.P.A.,  he  offered  me  his 


nets.  As  I  recall,  he  had  a  trammel,  a  big 
mesh,  and  a  small  mesh  for  fall  fishing. 
After  a  friendly  negotiation,  we  settled  on 
his  percentage,  what  I  don’t  recall.  I 
promised  I’d  work  hard,  for  the  both  of 
us. 

I  hooked  up  with  Chinook  Packing 
Company,  whose  cannery  was  on  the 
Washington  side,  through  Ray  Christen¬ 
sen,  a  friend  in  my  class  in  high  school. 
We  had  been  in  the  senior  year  minstrel 
show  together,  and  saw  each  other  at 
times.  Ray’s  father,  Sam,  was  a  fish  buyer 
for  Chinook  at  its  Uppertown  station. 
Maybe  Ray  sang  my  praises.  After  Mr. 
Christensen  heard  me  out,  sized  me  up,  he 
put  in  a  good  word  for  me  with  the  Chi¬ 
nook  management.  I  was  accepted  as  one 
of  their  fishermen.  And  assigned  a  boat. 

It  was  an  oldie,  with  only  a  five 
(maybe  a  four)  horsepower  engine  that 
emitted  a  weak  put-put-put  instead  of  the 
authoritative  belch  of  a  6  HP  Union  or 
Atlas,  and  of  course,  a  pussycat  compared 
to  the  square  stem  speedboats.  But  it  was 
mine  to  use  and  care  for.  I  called  it  Chi¬ 
nook  Clipper  I. 

That  first  season  fishing  alone  for 
Chinook  leaves  no  discernable  wake  of 
memories.  I  harbored  a  bit  of  an  inferior¬ 
ity  complex.  The  Chinook  Clipper,  with 
its  anemic  engine,  often  aroused  amused 
comment  from  fellow  fishermen,  hardly 
a  confidence  builder.  Except  for  its  slow 
speed,  it  served  me  well.  I  had  lots  to 
learn  about  being  on  my  own,  and  tried 
to  do  so.  Demi-John  and  Rocco  Danielo- 
vich  were  my  role  models,  as  it  were.  I 
never  laid  out  near  Demi-John  if  I  spotted 
him,  out  of  deference,  and  determination 
to  be  on  my  own.  Like  him,  though,  I  put 
in  a  lot  of  hours,  generally  on  the  drifts  I 
had  learned  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  I 
slept  little,  and  fussed  often  with  my  net. 
I  think  Harold  fished  with  me  part  of  the 
August  run.  My  season’s  catch  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  keep  him  satisfied  with  our  ar¬ 
rangement.  And  the  cannery,  too. 
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On  the  net  rack  and  in  cannery  lofts, 

I  learned  how  to  work  on  my  nets  to  keep 
them  in  repair.  Mr.  Christensen  was  a 
patient  and  kindly  teacher.  One  year,  1 
rehung  both  the  cork  and  lead  lines  on  a 
big  mesh,  a  process  of  tedious  repetition 
and  minimal  technique.  I  never  fully 
understood  how  to  cut  out  a  big  tear  prop¬ 
erly  in  the  linen  mesh.  But  I  could 
re-weave  after  Mr.  Christensen  had  done 
the  preliminaries. 

The  next  season,  in  answer  to  my 
prayers,  and  many  an  entreaty  to  Mr. 
Christensen,  I  was  assigned  another  boat. 
It  was  powered  by  a  proper  6  HP  engine. 

I  promptly  christened  it  Chinook  Clipper 
II.  I  felt  I  had  arrived.  Again  memory 
refuses  to  deliver  much  detail  of  that  year, 
except  I  was  not  exactly  gang-busters  with 
my  catch.  But  1  gained  experience,  and 
with  that  the  confidence,  and  sometimes 
over-confidence,  of  familiarity  with  the 
river  and  its  demands. 

Off  course 

A  couple  of  events  stand  out, 
though.  It  was  probably  late  in  July  or 
early  August,  the  runout  tides  having 
appeared.  I  had  laid  out  below  the  church 
at  McGowan,  for  a  flood  tide  drift  after 
midnight.  I  ran  my  net  a  couple  of  times. 
Few  boats  were  out.  I  decided  on  a  brief 
snooze  before  picking  up  in  an  hour  or  so. 
My  alarm  clock  awakened  me.  I  untangled 
myself  from  the  bunk,  looked  outside.  My 
heart  almost  stopped.  Not  more  than  500 
yards  ahead  and  to  my  starboard  loomed 
a  nest  of  pilings,  topped  by  a  white  chan¬ 
nel  light.  The  Blind  Channel  beacon!  My 
net  stretched  in  front  and  far  to  the  right 
of  its  menacing  upthrust.  While  asleep.  I'd 
drifted  far  off  course  into  unforgiving 
territory.  No  way  could  I  pickup  before 
the  net  wrapped  around  the  pilings. 

I  started  the  engine,  furiously  began 
to  haul  in  the  net  anyway.  Then  I  stopped. 
No  point.  We  were  bearing  down  on  the 
looming  pilings.  Instantly,  I  became  an 
unwilling  spectator  in  an  accident  about 
to  happen.  My  net  collided  with  the  pil¬ 


ings,  the  far  buoy  light  quickly  swung 
around,  as  did  the  boat  on  my  end  of  the 
net.  In  a  few  hectic  minutes  both  ends  of 
the  net  trailed  from  the  piling,  pushed  by 
the  surging  flood,  corklines  almost  paral¬ 
lel.  I  began  to  pick  up  against  this  power¬ 
ful  surge.  As  1  neared  the  mass  of  piling, 
to  my  horror,  the  other  side  of  the  net 
floated  off,  torn  in  half  by  the  river’s 
untamed  power. 

I  tried  to  haul  in  faster.  As  1  neared 
the  pilings,  water  roiled  about  in  forbid¬ 
ding  fashion.  I  slowed  down  to  figure  the 
best  way  to  pull  the  remaining  net  loose 
from  the  piling,  without  upsetting  my 
boat,  such  was  my  fear,  whether  war¬ 
ranted  or  not.  Blind  Channel  light  cast  a 
doleful  glare  over  the  whole  scene.  My 
mood,  by  then,  a  match.  How  stupid  could 
1  be?  How  do  I  explain  away  this  dumb 
no-no?  Rank  amateur  stuff.  As  I  neared 
the  piling,  I  decided  to  stop  picking  up, 
tow  the  remainder  around  to  yank  it  loose. 

I  did,  only  after  some  resistance,  the  lead¬ 
line  wrapped  around  something  far  below. 
I  slumped  in  relief. 

Up  to  now,  I'd  given  no  thought  to 
the  rest  of  my  net.  I  looked  upriver.  No 
lights.  No  other  boats  were  this  far  off 
course.  I  scanned  the  dark  night,  looking 
for  a  bobbing  single  light  towards  the 
Oregon  side.  In  a  couple  of  minutes,  one 
appeared.  I  sounded  with  my  leadline  for 
this  was  shallow  water,  maybe  Taylor 
Sands  territory.  A  little  over  two  fathoms. 
O.K.,  for  the  high  water  was  still  ahead. 
Shortly,  I  came  upon  my  buoy  and  net, 
resting  rather  limply  in  the  shallow  water. 
I  picked  up  quickly.  What  to  do  now?  Mr. 
Christensen  had  moved  to  a  scow  in  Hun¬ 
gry  Harbor.  He'd  know.  I  headed  there, 
anchored,  had  a  couple  hours  to  dawn,  set 
the  alarm  for  then. 

Mr.  Christensen,  who  had  reared 
four  sons  so  knew  how  to  deal  with  me, 
only  chuckled  at  my  embarrassing/azo: 
pas.  He  examined  the  ragged  ends  of  my 
net  after  I  pulled  it  onto  the  scow,  decided 
we  could  sew  it  back  together,  on  the  spot. 
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Which  we  did,  all  the  morning  long.  I 
followed  his  instructions.  He  only  broke 
away  to  receive  fish  from  other  boats.  By 
early  afternoon  both  lines  were  spliced, 
the  net  sewn  together,  minus  a  few  fath¬ 
oms  of  length.  1  was  bone-tired,  figured 
I’d  hit  my  bunk  until  evening.  He  said,  but 
without  insisting,  I’d  be  smart  to  do  a 
quick  layout,  to  make  certain  the  net  hung 
right.  If  not,  we  had  time  before  nightfall 
to  fix  any  problem. 

It  was  near  high  water.  The  runout 
tide  stirred  the  bottom  enough  so  the  river 
was  opaque.  I  laid  out  not  too  far  off  Point 
Ellice.  A  couple  of  other  boats  were  near¬ 
by,  picking  up,  for  in  this  daytime  this  far 
up  river,  the  fishing  wasn’t  always  that 
good.  In  about  an  hour,  high  water  at 
hand,  I  began  to  pick  up.  The  wounded 
net  had  performed  well,  no  tangles  in  the 
area  of  the  big  mend.  Soon  came  a  plump 
Chinook.  Then  another.  And  another.  In 
all  I  boated  about  a  dozen  good-sized  fish, 
my  best  catch  for  several  days.  Blind  luck, 
or  the  smile  of  good  fortune,  the  silver 
lining  in  each  cloud?  Jubilantly  back  at 
Hungry  Harbor,  I  thanked  Mr.  Christen¬ 
sen,  a  small  and  thin  man  who  carried 
himself  with  quiet  authority.  We  joked. 
He  took  my  tangle  with  Blind  Channel 
light,  my  fine  catch  in  stride,  just  another 
day  on  the  river.  Later  I  bragged  about 
that  catch  while  downplaying  my  folly, 
as  if  it  were  a  positive  factor,  a  smart 
move.  I  fooled  no  one. 

Before  heading  back  to  college  in 
late  September,  I  fished  our  small  mesh 
in  the  short  fall  season.  I  had  just  picked 
up  off  Point  Ellice,  the  only  boat  in  the 
area.  I  wore  an  oil  skin  (yellow)  apron  for 
pickup  and,  of  course,  the  standard  hip 
length  boots  turned  down  below  the  knee. 
It  was  misty.  I  had  on  an  oil  skin  jacket. 
The  boat  was  in  gear,  moving  slowly 
along.  I  was  in  a  hurry  to  head  for  Astoria. 
I’d  been  “skunked”  for  the  night,  no  fish. 
It  was  my  last  night  of  the  season.  I  head¬ 
ed  for  the  starboard  side  of  the  boat,  my 
right  hand  trailed  across  the  narrow 


iron-pipe  railing  that  served  as  a  handhold 
on  the  outer  edge  of  the  cabin.  Somehow 
my  boots  slipped.  I  grasped  for  the  rail  but 
missed.  I  fell  into  the  river. 

What  happened  next  seemed  to 
cover  a  lifetime.  It  took  only  a  few  sec¬ 
onds.  Instinctively,  I  thrashed  about  as  I 
went  under.  Then,  I  realized,  the  boat  was 
moving  away  from  me.  The  shore  was  far 
off.  I  couldn’t  swim  that  far  in  boots  and 
oilskins,  though  I  was  a  good  swimmer. 
I’d  have  a  helluva  time  getting  out  of  my 
gear.  (Practicing  such  an  emergency  mea¬ 
sure  was  unheard  of  in  those  days.)  The 
stem  loomed  almost  at  hand,  bubbles 
trailing  from  the  turning  propeller,  dan¬ 
gerous  to  grab  towards.  But  gill  net  boats 
had  a  basket  that  protects  the  net  from  the 
propeller  if  it  were  run  over.  It  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  long  iron  rods  attached  ahead  of  the 
shaft  exit.  It  then  fanned  out  to  a  U-shap- 
ed  opening,  behind  the  propeller,  that 
fastened  to  the  bottom.  If  I  could  grab  a 
basket  rod,  I  could  hold  on.  But  my  fin¬ 
gers  had  to  miss  the  churning  propeller. 
I  had  no  time,  no  choice.  I  lunged  out  with 
my  right  hand.  It  hit  an  iron  rod.  I  grabbed 
gingerly.  Tension  eased.  My  hand,  thank 
God,  was  ahead  of  the  propeller.  I  could 
grasp  firmly.  1  did.  And  hung  on  for  an 
eternity  of  seconds. 

I  was  under  the  curve  of  the  stern, 
a  long  reach  up  to  pull  myself  out  of  the 
water.  The  boat  kept  chugging  along. 
Somehow  I  gathered  the  strength  to  hoist 
my  leaden  body  upward,  holding  on. 

Then  with  frequent  pauses,  I  hoisted 
myself  aboard,  physically  and  emotionally 
exhausted.  I  had  some  dry  clothes  on 
board  so  avoided  a  shivering  ride  home. 
I  said  prayers  of  thanksgiving.  I  remember 
telling  Harold,  but  not  my  family,  until 
much  later,  describing  the  happening  in 
light-hearted  terms.  It  was  the  only  close 
call,  alone  at  night,  I  ever  had  on  the  river. 
It  has  survived  in  memory. 

Would  I  have  continued  as  a  fisher¬ 
man,  as  did  many  friends,  when  I  left 
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Courtesy  of  John  Pincetich 

John  and  Jerry  Pincetich  with  their  first  born,  John 
Pike,  near  war’s  end  in  1945. 


Astoria,  and  the  river,  for  the  U.S.  Navy 
flight  school  in  Pensacola  in  August 
1940? 

At  times.  I’ve  pondered  that  ques¬ 
tion  for  the  river  offered  a  life  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  pitting  myself  against  nature,  with 
rewards  in  keeping  with  my  efforts-if  the 
Chinook  cooperated.  “A  fisherman”  is  a 
title  of  honor.  But  by  war’s  end,  I  was 
married,  we  had  one  son,  a  couple  more 
to  come.  I  had  gone  to  journalism  school 
in  college,  had  had  a  couple  of  job  offers 
from  newspapers,  even  before  the  war.  So 
I  chose  the  newspaper  path  for  some 
years,  then  branched  into  other  areas, 
including  the  steamship  business  in  the 
Pacific.  And  the  Peace  Corps  staff  in 
several  parts  of  the  world.  I  know  my 
brief  years  on  the  river,  growing  up  partly 
in  Astoria  in  the  days  of  Depression, 
guided  my  footsteps  along  those  paths; 
years  that  were  formative,  nurtured  by  the 
lessons  learned. 

When  my  wife,  Jerry,  and  I  decided 
to  return  to  Oregon,  and  to  Gearhart,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  I  was  tempted,  more  or 


less  as  a  hobby,  to  try  some  gillnetting,  if 
possible.  But  the  Astoria  river  scene  had 
changed  drastically,  the  equipment  more 
mechanized,  the  season  truncated,  nothing 
reminiscent  of  my  experience.  Several 
times  I  noted  ads  in  the  Daily  Astorian, 
by  fishermen  who  had  rights  in  diver 
drifts  in  various  parts  of  the  river.  They 
were  up  for  sale,  along  with  boats  and 
nets,  a  pursuit  still  with  some  similarity 
to  early  days. 

But  I  resisted  any  action,  no  matter 
how  remote,  to  try  to  step  backward  into 
time,  back  to  my  early  days  on  the  river. 
Ah,  to  grasp  a  salmon  by  the  tail.  Nostal¬ 
gia’s  an  emotion  to  keep  firmly  tethered, 
loosed  only  to  encourage  the  flow  of 
memory,  as  I  have  tried  to  do,  in  Cumtux. 

Author’s  caveat : 

/  write  from  memory,  an  uncertain 
faculty,  and  scant  written  records.  My 
recollections,  which  span  nearly  eight 
decades,  may  not  jibe  with  others  as  to 
some  facts,  dates,  names.  So  be  it.  Let 
history  decide. 
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Unidentified  photo  of  workers  in  a  cannery,  probably  in  the  Astoria  area  in  the  19 
date  or  location. 
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CCHS  Photo  #15,626-330 


Contact  the  Clatsop  County  Historical  Society  at  325-2203  if  you  can  provide  names, 
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We  are  wives  and  widows  and  sweethearts  and  grannies.  We  are  Bumble  Bee  Beauties  whereever  we  go. 

We  are  Ellen’s  and  Edna’s  and  Eva’s  and  Annie’s.  We  are  Bumble  Bee  Beauties  you  surely  can  tell. 

We  are  mothers  and  sisters  and  spinsters  and  aunties.  Jus*  come  real  close  and  take  a  good  smell. 


The  photo  above  and  the  one  below  were  taken  at  a  Christmas  party  at  Van  Camp  Seafoods  sometime  in  the 
1940s.  Anyone  remember  the  occasion?  The  cannery  processed  tuna,  first  at  Megler,  then  at  Warrenton  and  later  at 
Astoria  from  the  1930s  to  the  mid  1950s.  Top  photo  is  CCHS  #14,760-330;  bottom  one  is  CCHS  #14,757-330. 
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Superintendent  of  School ’s  Records 


School  Teachers  in  the  1930s 


Did  you  attend  school  in  Clatsop  County,  but  can’t  remember  the  names 
of  all  your  teachers?  The  old  records  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  can  be  found 
in  the  CCHS  archives.  Let  us  know  what  school  you  attended  and  when  and  we’ll 
look  for  the  book.  A  sample  from  a  few  of  the  schools  listed  in  one  book  (about 
1932  to  1940  —  the  period  of  time  varies)  is  shown  below. 


Sylvan  Dale  School 
Ostling,  Hilma 
Suokko,  Lila 
Fair,  Marie 
Lindstrom,  Hilda  J. 

Vine  Maple  School 

Smith,  Lois 
Hagmeier,  Ruth 
Camberg,  Alice 
DuLay,  Margaret 
Terschweiler,  Florence 
Buche,  Esther  A. 

Gray,  L.E. 

Dooling,  Katherine 
Waldon,  Santford 
Gronell,  Phyllis 
Waldon,  Santford 
Humble,  Ada  Camberg 

Chadwell  School 
Jensen,  Alba* 

Morris,  Mercy 
Pedersen,  Solveig 
Walker,  Ethel 
Burkett,  Ethel 
Thomas,  Mamie 

Mountain  View  School 

Wotila,  Olga 
Ragsdale,  Malinda 
Bartoldus,  Bessie 
De  Nyse,  Evelyn 
Bird,  Mary 

Green  Mountain  School 

Ross,  Lynette 
Steelhammer,  Carl 


Necanicum  School 
Hendrickson,  Grace 
Fumey,  Eleanor 
Homm,  Helen 

Brownsmead  School 

Travess,  Helen  B. 
Jorgensen,  Irene 
Mattson,  Hilfred 
Taylor,  Louise 
Jantzen,  Dora 

Wauna  School 

Shaw,  Mrs.  Maude  Allen 
Tuegy  (?)  Mrs.  Jos. 

Catto,  Vera 
Bowman,  Mrs.  May 
Eyman,  Mrs.  Alba* 

Ecola  School 
Watson,  Mrs.  Pearl 
Hunt,  Meta  Steffens 
Sieverts,  Anne 
Hugh,  Violette 
Young,  Nedra 
Homschuch,  Melba 
Collner,  Virginia 

Walluski  School 

Miles,  Agnes 
Hoaglund,  Lucille 
LeMond,  Marguerite  Hall 

Vesper  School 
Wilson,  Ouida 
McMullen,  Millie  G. 
Goetsch,  Peter  G. 
McQueen,  Wm. 


Johnston,  Ethel 
Brallier,  June 
Iverson,  Eleanor 
Gischler,  Mrs.  Pearl 
Schauer,  Agnes 

Hatchery  School  -  Olney 

Wotila,  Hilda 
Hammer,  Louise 

Hillcrest  School  -Knappa 
Kindred,  Beth 
Kindred,  Louise 
Rauling,  Anne 
Crowly,  Bertha 

Youngs  River  Falls 

Larson,  Edith 

Clifton  School 

Sieverts,  Anne 
Flood,  Anne 
Hohman,  Etta 
Fumey,  Eleanor 
Pederson,  Solveig 
Kables,  Emma 
Bany  Helen 
Soderman,  Elsa 
Mosteller,  Jean 

Ferndale  (Nehalem) 

Jungen,  Louise 
Kinnonen,  Esther 
Smith,  Mrs.  Bertha 
Lindstrom,  Hilda 

*The  Spring  1997  issue  of 
Cumtux  has  Alba 's  story. 
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SUBJECT  INDEX  FOR  CUMTUX 


This  is  an  index  to  major  subjects  only  in  Cumtux  from  the  first  issue  (Winter  1980) 
through  Volume  19,  Number  4  (Fall  1999).  All  but  five  of  these  issues  are  for  sale  at  the 
Heritage  Museum.  These  five  are:  Fall  1981,  Winter  1982,  Summer  1983,  Summer  1985, 
and  Spring  1986.  Photocopies  are  available.  Carol  Moore  has  created  an  “everyname”  index 
to  Cumtux  which  is  available  for  browsing  through  at  the  Heritage  Museum  on  the  main 
floor.  Bruce  Berney  made  a  separate  index  of  the  images  in  the  magazine  which  is  in  the 
archives.  The  Winter  1993  issue  was  renumbered  Winter  1994. 


ic  =  inside  cover  (front  or  back) 


1900s  Welcomed 

1999  Fall  2 

Ast.  &  Clat.  Beach  RR 

1981  Sum  9 

1950,  Year 

1997  Fall  11 

Astoria  ca.  1855 

1992  Win  2 

40  Et  8  Boxcar 

1983  Spr  13 

Astoria  ca  1925-1935 

1988  Win  16 

Abrahamson,  Viola 

1997  Spr  19 

Astoria  City  Park 

1986  Win  2 

Adair,  Bethenia  O. 

1996  Fall  18 

Astoria  Column 

1996  Fall  2 

Adair  Family 

1992  Win  9 

Astoria  Fire  Department 

1986  Spr 2 

1996  Fall  18 

Astoria  Flour  Mill 

1989  Win  37 

Adair,  Gen.  John 

1981  Fall  20 

Astoria  Golf  &  C.Club 

1989  Spr 24 

Adams,  Dr.  Wm.  L. 

1986  Win  36 

Astoria  Granite  Works 

1983  Spr 2 

Aircraft  Observers 

1998  Sum  36 

Astoria  High  School 

1992  Sum  3 

Airplanes 

1980  Win  11 

Astoria  Hilltop 

1998  Spr 32 

1989  Fall  33 

Astoria  in  1919 

1981  Fall  29 

1990  Sum  32 

Astoria  Labor  Temple 

1991  Spr  13 

Alaskan  Gold  Rush 

1998  Fall  27,  36 

1991  Fall  34 

Alderbrook  Church 

1989  Win  ic 

Astoria  Transit  Co. 

1989  Sum  35 

Allen.  Dan  B 

1982  Sum  29 

Athletes 

1981  Spr  18 

Allen  Family 

1983  Fall  31 

1981  Fall  18 

Alt  Family 

1986  Spr  24 

Austrians 

1999  Sum  18 

Alto,  John 

1999  Fall  49 

Autograph  Albums 

1981  Fall  13 

Altonen  Family 

1999  Fall  49 

Automobiles 

1980  Win  23 

Amato’s  Club 

1999  Fall  42 

1988  Spr 4 

Anderson,  Charles 

1981  Win  28 

1990  Sum  ic 

Anderson  Family 

1995  Win  32 

1998  Fall  11 

Anderson,  Hans 

1994  Win  8 

1999  Fall  24 

Anderson,  lima 

1999  Spr  28 

Bachelors 

1999  Fall  38 

Anderson,  J.M. 

1981  Sum  7 

Badollet,  Mary  Jane 

1992  Win  24 

Anderson.  Feander 

1997  Spr  17 

Baker,  Kay 

1994  Sum  24 

Anderson.  Lyle 

1994  Sum  ic 

Ballooning 

1991  Fall  39 

Anderson,  Nancy  Bell  1998  Fall  48 

Banks 

1991  Win  40 

Anderson,  William 

1981  Win  18 

Barnes,  Jane 

1986  Sum  30 

Andrew  &  Steves 

1983  Spr 22 

Barr  Family 

1982  Fall  10 

Andrich,  Joe 

1982  Fall  20 

Bartoldus  Family 

1983  Win  26 

Angberg.  Helen 

1993  Spr  13 

1995  Win  37 

Bears 

1980  Win  26 
1998  Win  30 

Appelo,  Carlton  E. 

1997  Win  ic 

Beeswax 

1995  Fall  18 

Architects 

1986  Fall  19 

Benson  Log  Raft 

1990  Spr 37 

Arlington  Hotel 

1992  Win  45 

Berg,  Axel 

1985  Sum  26 

Astor  Column 

1987  Win  2 

Bergman  Family 

1996  Spr  6 

1988  Spr  18 

Berney,  Bruce 

1996  Sum  ic 

Astor  Hotel 

1988  Sum  23.24 

Binder,  Charles 

1982  Spr  14 

Astor,  John  Jacob 

1991  Spr 8 

Birchard  Family 

1982  Fall  10 

1999  Spr  47 

Blacksmith 

1985  Win  22 

Astor,  Lord 

1986  Sum  10 

Board/Directors 

1981  Win  36 

Astor  Street 

1994  Spr  issue 

Boarding  Houses 

1997  Win  2 
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Boat  Builders 

1988  Sum  20 

Catholic  Church 

1984  Sum  20 

1989  Win  34 

Cattral  Family 

1989  Sum  2 

1997  Sum  28 

Cemeteries 

1982  Win  29 

Boelling  Family 

1981  Sum  20 

1991  Spr 2 

1981  Win  20 

1993  Sum  38 

1991  Sum  3 

1993  Fall  20 

1994  Fall  33 

1996  Sum  49 

Boit,  John 

1986  Sum  10 

Centennial  1911 

1986  Sum  15 

Bond  Street 

1994  Spr 24 

Centennial  Chocolates 

1997  Spr 41 

Boosters’  Meeting 

1982  Fall  18 

Chapman,  C.C. 

1981  Win  11 

Boxing 

1992  Fall  45 

Cheese  Wheel 

1992  Fall  27 

1992  Sum  40 

Chessman,  Merle 

1986  Fall  3 

Boyington,  Guy 

1997  Fall  4 

Chinese 

1980  Win  34 

Bradwood 

1998  Sum  39 

1986  Sum  7 

Brallier  Family 

1987  Spr 35 

Chinese  Slave 

1993  Spr  28 

Brandon,  Lavina 

1992  Fall  21 

Chinese-Americans 

1993  Sum  31 

Breweries 

1989  Fall  17 

Chinook  Indians 

1980  Win  31 

Bridge  L&C 

1983  Sum  15 

1988  Fall  2 

Bridge,  Swinging 

1992  Fall  21 

1992  Spr 3 

British  At  Astoria 

1999  Spr  46 

1994  Sum  21 

Brothels 

1992  Fall  20 

Chinook  Jargon 

1981  Spr 28 

1994  Spr  14,36 

Christians  Family 

1984  Spr  20 

Brownsmead 

1998  Sum  37 

Christiansen  Family 

1992  Fall  21 

Bryce,  John 

1997  Win  28 

Christmas 

1980  Win  24 

Buchanan,  Judge  J.A. 

1983  Sum  2 

1982  Win  35 

1984  Spr 36 

Churches 

1980  Win  14 

Bullay,  Arthur  B. 

1991  Win  2 

1981  Spr  14 

Burbank,  Eva 

1981  Sum  2 

1981  Win  6 

Burke  Family 

1993  Fall  13 

1983  Win  22 

Butterfield  Family 

1989  Spr 32 

1984  Sum  20 

Byrd,  Sarah  L. 

1997  Spr 33 

1986  Fall  36 

C&C  Body  Shop 

1999  Fall  24 

1989  Win  ic 

Cable  Television,  1st 

1981  Fall  32 

1994  Win  25 

1997  Win  44 

Church  Family 

1982  Spr  28 

1997  Fall  49 

Churchill,  Dorothy 

1992  Win  ic 

Callender,  Julia 

1987  Win  24 

Churchill,  Sam 

1992  Win  ic 

Camberg,  Oney 

1993  Spr 6 

Circus 

1999  Sum  22 

Camp,  Episcopal 

1999  Win  19 

Civilian  Defense 

1990  Win  11 

Camping 

1995  Fall  2 

1990  Spr  16 

1996  Sum  10 

1991  Spr 26 

1997  Sum  19 

Clam  Shells 

1997  Sum  48 

Canals 

1998  Win  40 

Clark,  Capt.  William 

1988  Fall  11 

Canneries 

1987  Sum  3 

1987  Win  2 

1988  Spr  23 

Clatsop  County 

1985  Fall  34 

1991  Fall  16 

Clatsop  County  Birth 

1994  Fall  2 

1999  Spr 2 

Clatsop  Indians 

1990  Win  3 

Cannon 

1983  Fall  13 

1992  Spr 3 

1989  Sum  3 

Clatsop  Mill 

1989  Spr  ic 

Cannon  Beach 

1987  Fall  2 

1997  Sum  24 

1989  Sum  3 

Clatsop  Plains 

1981  Spr  14 

1989  Win  ic 

1984  Sum  5 

1991  Spr  10 

1993  Fall  27 

1995  Fall  issue 

1994  Fall  4 

1997  Spr  10 

1996  Sum  18 

Captain  Cidd’s  Castle 

1980  Win  36 

Cloutrie  Family 

1994  Spr  45 

Carmichael,  Tom 

1994  Sum  32 

Coast  Guard,  U.S. 

1990  Spr  36 

Carruthers  Family 

1983  Fall  30 

1994  Sum  2 

1998  Spr 36 

Cobban.  George 

1985  Spr 18 

Cars  in  County,  30s 

1999  Fall  23 

Coboway,  Chief 

1990  Win  2 

Cartoons 

see  Pen  Pictures 

Coe  Family 

1984  Fall  23 
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Communist 

1984  Win  23 

1983  Spr  31 

Company  L 

1995  Sum  8 

Concomly,  Chief 

1996  Sum  2 

1998  Sum  19,31 

1998  Fall  13 

1999  Win  30 
1986  Fall  2 

Condit  Family 

1992  Fall  2 

1995  Fall  45 

Cook,  Seining 

1999  Spr  28 

Cook,  Truman  Blair 

1996  Win32 

Cornelius,  Judge 

1998  Spr  43 

Cosovich,  Pete 

1999  Sum  ic 

Couch,  Laura 

1984  Fall  21 

Courthouse 

1987  Sum  2 

Courts,  Clatsop  Co. 

1990  Spr  ic 

1997  Fall  2 

1997  Fall  issue 

Covered  Bridge 

1996  Spr  44 

Crete 

1983  Spr 22 

Crohn  Family 

1996  Spr  17 

Cross,  F.M. 

1982  Sum  29 

Cullaby 

1987  Spr 15 

Cumtux  Contents  List 

1996  Win  39 

Curtis,  C.J. 

1987  Win  2 

Custom  House 

1989  Sum  ic 

Customs  Service 

1981  Fall  21 

Dalgity  Family 

1994  Spr  24 
1989  Win  3 

Dana,  James  Dwight 

1991  Fall  2 

Dark,  Russell 

1981  Spr 36 

DeLashmutt,  C.L. 

1997  Win  26 

Dennon,  Jim 

1992  Spr 2 

Depression,  Great 

1986  Fall  6 

Devlin,  John 

1994  Spr  42 
1999  Spr  2 

Dhillon  Family 

1995  Spr 2 

Dieleman,  Father  Leo. 

1995  Fall  44 
1984  Sum  20 

Divorces 

1996  Fall  18 

Dominis,  Capt. 

1986  Fall  2 

Donation  Land  Claims 

1994  Fall  17 

Dorcich,  Peter 

1984  Sum  15 

Dragolich  Family 

1999  Sum  2 

Dredging 

1993  Sum  10 

Durant  Driver 

1999  Fall  29 

Earthquake 

1982  Fall  32 

Easter 

1986  Spr  33 

Ecola 

1990  Sum  ic  25 

Eidelburg  Town 

1998  Fall  10 
1987  Sum  2 

Eilo  Family 

1999  Fall  30 

Electric  Company 

1989  Spr  7 

Elfving,  John  (Bimi) 

1995  Sum  42 

Elk  Creek 

1988  Win  ic 

Elomaa  Family 

1993  Spr  13 

Elsie 

1995  Win  37 
1987  Fall  2 

1989  Fall  ic  13 

Emigration  West 

1992  Win  issue 

Episcopal  Camp 

1999  Win  19 

Episcopal  Church 

1986  Fall  36 

Erickson,  August 

1986  Sum  5 

Erickson,  Ole 

1985  Sum  2 

Estes,  Dr.  O.B. 

1980  Win  27 

Explorers,  NW 

1991  Spr 3 

Ferguson  Family 

1981  Fall  2 

Ferguson,  Hope  Belt 

1998  Fall  36 

Ferguson,  Margaret  J. 

1997  Sum  36 

Fernhill 

1993  Fall  34 

1995  Spr  18 

1996  Spr 38 

Ferrell  Family 

1999  Win  2 

1999  Sum  26 

Ferry 

1986  Sum  10 

1990  Spr 23 

Finns 

1982  Sum  20 

1983  Spr  2,  30 

1984  Fall  2 

1988  Spr 23 

1988  Sum  37 

1989  Win  18 

1995  Win  issue 

Fire  Department 

1986  Spr 2 

1989  Fall  23 

1992  Sum  19 

1995  Spr 34 

Fire  Engine 

1992  Fall  17 

Fire  of  1877 

1989  Fall  2 

Fire  of  1883 

1989  Sum  14 

Fire  of  1922 

1985  Spr 20 

1986  Spr  14 

1986  Fall  5 

1988  Spr  21 

1989  Sum  33 

Fish  Feed 

1999  Spr 32 

Fish  Liver  Industry 

1994  Sum  30 

Fish  Tales 

1998  Win  22,23 

1999  Spr 45 

Fishermen 

1994  Sum  32 

Fishing 

1982  Sum  30 

1984  Sum  15 

1985  Sum  18,  27 

1986  Win  3 

1987  Sum  14 

1987  Fall  10 

1988  Spr  10 

1988  Win  25 

1989  Win  24 
1998  Win  issue 

1998  Spr  45 

1999  Spr  15 

1999  Sum  19 

Fishing  on  Sidewalk 

1991  Win  18 

Flavel  Dock 

1988  Win  11 

Flavel  Family 

1981  Sum  20 

1982  Fall  32 

1986  Win  23,  29 
1991  Sum  issue 
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Courtesy  of  the  Editor 

Carol  Moore,  a  dedicated  volunteer  for  CCHS,  is  shown  working  on  the  “everyname” 
index  to  Cumtux  at  the  docent’s  desk  in  the  Heritage  Museum.  Carol  adopted  this 
project  about  seven  years  ago  and  continues  to  add  to  the  thousands  of  cards  she  has 
made.  Plans  are  to  place  all  these  entries  in  a  database  and  to  print  books  of  indexes  that 
will  be  available  to  the  public.  At  present,  this  index  is  only  available  at  the  Heritage 
Museum.  The  index  you  see  in  this  issue  contains  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  names  in 
Carol  Moore’s  index. 


1991  Fall  40 

Future  Astoria  1989 

1999  Fall  18 

Flavel,  George  C. 

1981  Win  20 

Gable,  Clark 

1996  Fall  22,  49 

Flavel  Hotel 

1986  Sum  6 

1997  Sum  49 

Flavel  Town 

1991  Sum  42 

1997  Win  23 

Flowers 

1999  Win  34 

Gallant,  Joe 

1999  Fall  28 

Flu  Epidemic 

1997  Win  30 

Gaston,  R.M. 

1984  Win  36 

Fort  Astoria 

1986  Win  2 

Gault,  Vera 

1992  Fall  ic 

1987  Sum  2 

Gearhart 

1988  Sum  22 

1991  Spr  2 

1988  Win  ic 

Fort  George 

1991  Win  3 

Gearhart  Family 

1982  Win  20 

1993  Sum  38 

1985  Sum  28 

Fort  Stevens 

1990  Spr  16 

1985  Fall  18 

1993  Fall  20 

Gearhart  Hotel 

1998  Fall  24 

Fosmark,  Jack 

1994  Spr  ic 

1999  Sum  ic 

Foster,  Charles  E. 

1986  Spr 2 

Gearhart,  John 

1985  Sum  29 

Foster,  Nancy 

1994  Win  17 

1996  Win  2 

Franklin  Automobile 

1993  Sum  29 

Genealogy 

1995  Fall  34 

Fricke  Family 

1986  Spr  23 

Geology 

1987  Spr 3 

Friedrich,  Dr.  Frank 

1984  Sum  25 

1988  Sum  2 

Fulton,  C.W. 

1997  Fall  40 

1994  Fall  4 

Fulton  Family 

1988  Sum  15 

Gerritse  Family 

1987  Sum  22 

Fur  Traders 

1990  Spr  3 

1987  Fall  25 
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1989  Sum  10 

Holdiman,  Capt.  Carl 

1983  Win  20 

Gillette,  P.W  Diary 

1996  Win  2 

Holladay,  Ben 

1986  Sum  10 

Gillnetting 

1995  Sum  18,26 

Holman,  Charlie 

1985  Sum  18 

Gimre  Family 

1992  Fall  24 

Homesteading 

1998  Win  14 

Girl  Scouts 

1986  Fall  16 

Honeymoon 

1996  Sum  16 

Girod  Family 

1996  Fall  26 

Hotel  Astoria 

1998  Fall  ic 

Gold  Rush,  Alaskan 

1996  Sum  36 

Hotel  Moore 

1997  Sum  cover 

1998  Fall  27,  36 

House  History 

1981  Sum  24 

Goodall,  Harry 

1982  Spr  18 

1984  Win  20 

Goodenberger,  John 

1995  Spr  ic 

1995  Spr 38 

Gragg  Family 

1989  Fall  13 

Houses  of  Pioneers 

1999  Sum  48 

Grant,  Bridget 

1988  Win  13 

Hudson  Bay  Co. 

1991  Spr 2 

Gray,  Capt.  Robert 

1991  Spr 5 

1992  Fall  3 

1992  Spr  10 

Hughes-Ransom 

1998  Spr  41 

1992  Sum  16 

Hunt,  Wilson  Price 

1990  Spr 3 

Gray,  Capt.  Wm.  P. 

1981  Suml4 

Hustler,  Capt.  J.E. 

1983  Fall  13 

Gray,  William  H. 

1990  Spr  8 

1986  Spr 33 

1990  Fall  15 

Huttunen  Family 

1989  Win  19 

Gray’s  River 

1982  Fall  10 

Indian  George 

1991  Spr 24 

Green,  John 

1985  Fall  30 

Indian  Joe 

1981  Sum  29 

Green  Mountain 

1998  Win32 

Italians 

1982  Spr 2 

Greenberg  Family 

1996  Spr  19 

Jackins  &  Hawes 

1989  Sum  2 

Grimberg,  A1 

1981  Win  2 

Jackson,  John 

1982  Sum  20 

Grist  Mill 

1981  Win  25 

Jackson,  Willie 

1982  Sum  26 

Gronnel  Family 

1994  Win  30 

Jail 

1987  Win  2 

Hadden,  Harold  Lee 

1987  Fall  3 

1990  Spr  ic,  2 

Haddix,  Charles 

1997  Sum  49 

Jaloff  Family 

1996  Spr 2 

Haddix  Family 

1992  Sum  22 

Japanese 

1988  Fall  2.17 

Haddix,  Mattie  Lee 

1995  Spr 24 

Japanese  Residents 

1998  Sum  43 

Halderman  Family 

1988  Sum  16 

Jeffers  Family 

1996  Win  2 

1989  Spr 24 

Jensen,  Alba 

1997  Spr 36 

1989  Sum  2 

Jensen  Family 

1996  Fall  26 

Hall.  Dan 

1981  W'in  12 

Jensen.  Reuben  L. 

1983  Sum  21 

Hammond 

1993  Fall  2 

Jewell 

1987  Fall  2 

Hangings 

1997  Fall  29 

1987  Win  2 

Hankel,  Evelyn 

1988  Sum  ic 

Jewett  Family 

1999  Sum  26 

Hankel.  Halland  Wm. 

1995  Sum  43 

Jews  of  Astoria 

1996  Spr  issue 

Hansen,  John 

1997  Fall  34 

Johanson  Family 

1998  Win32 

Hanson,  Inez  Stafford 

1994  Fall  ic 

John  Day 

1990  Win  15 

Harder  Family 

1992  Fall  27 

1995  Spr  18 

Hare,  Ellen  Davenport 

1997  Sum  41 

1996  Spr 38 

Harley,  Francis  C. 

1997  Win  14 

Johnson,  Mary  Marm 

1992  Win  26 

Haystack  Rock 

1991  Spr 10 

Johnson,  Peter 

1984  Spr 2 

Heckard  Family 

1988  Win  36 

Johnson.  Ralph 

1999  Fall  3 

“Woodchuck” 

1989  Spr 2 

Heikkila,  Helen 

1985  Win  28 

Johnson,  Rosemary 

1995  Sum  ic 

Henningsen  Family 

1981  Spr  31 

Johnston  Family 

1994  Win  26 

1987  Fall  34 

Jones,  Cattral 

1998  Win  5 

Heritage  Center 

1982  Fall  34 

Josephson  Family 

1994  Spr 2 

Hildebrand  Family 

1988  Fall  2 

JP  Plumbing 

1999  Fall  42 

Hindus 

1989  Sum  2 

Junga,  Mrs.  Abram 

1995  Win  42 

1989  Win  13 

Junna,  Mrs.  Abram 

1995  Win  42 

Hindustani  Assoc. 

1989  Sum  2 

Junttila,  Anna  S. 

1982  Sum  20 

Hindustanis 

1995  Spr 2 

Justen  Family 

1986  Spr  16 

Hinman,  Alanson 

1994  Spr  24 

Juttila,  William 

1998  Spr 43 

Historic  Homes 

1982  Fall  36 

K..K..K. 

1986  Fall  4 

Hobson  Family 

1983  Win  2 

1989  Spr  24 

1989  Sum  32 
1996  Spr 31 

1991  Win  8 

Kamm,  Jacob 

1990  Spr 8 

Hoeffler.  Henry  R 

1997  Spr 41 

Kankkonen  Family 

1995  Win  12 
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Karrell,  Sam 

1998  Win  14 

Life  Saving  Crew 

1981  Sum  18 

Kastel  Family 

1985  Win  12 

Lthse  Tillamook  Rock 

1986  Sum  10 

Kearney,  James  F. 

1984  Win  2 

Lightship  #88 

1986  Sum  10 

Kelly  Family 

1992  Fall  2 

Lilleengs  Family 

1997  Spr  26 

Kelly,  Julia 

1993  Spr  30 

Linden,  Dan 

1997  Sum  48 

Kennedy,  John 

1992  Fall  18 

Lindgren  Cabin 

1995  Win  36 

Kennedy,  Robert 

1992  Fall  19 

Lindsey,  Marcella 

1996  Spr  ic 

Kerola  Family 

1999  Fall  30 

Liverpool  Jack 

1999  Fall  38 

Kiljunen,  A. 

1985  Win  21 

Logging 

1982  Spr  34 

Kimball  Family 

1999  Sum  26 

1982  Sum  8 

Kinney,  Dr.  Alfred  C. 

1982  Spr 2 

1990  Spr  37 

Kinney  Family 

1993  Spr  11 

1991  Win  19 

1994  Sum  26 

1992  Sum  27 

Kinney  Logging  Co. 

1994  Win  41 

1994  Win  41 

Kinney,  Mary 

1993  Spr  10 

1995  Fall  32 

Kirchhoff  Family 

1982  Spr  14 

1996  Sum  44 

1982  Sum  2 

1997  Sum  19 

Knappa 

1991  Spr  19 

Longshoremen 

1998  Win  7 

1998  Sum  36 

Louvre  Saloon 

1984  Win  17 

Knappton  Cove,  WA 

1998  Fall  48 

1994  Spr  10 

Knights  of  Pythias 

1980  Win  18 

Lovell,  Sherman 

1985  Spr 32 

Koskela,  Eino  “Lank 

1988  Spr 34 

1987  Fall  2 

Labiske 

1991  Win  19 

1988  Spr 4 

1992  Sum  27 

Lum  &  Utti 

1995  Spr 22 

1992  Fall  36 

Lum  Family 

1998  Sum  2 

Landphear,  Hester  A. 

1997  Spr 30 

Lumber  Mill 

1989  Spr 7 

Landslides 

1993  Fall  25 

1990  Sum  9 

1996  Win  24 

Lund  Family 

1981  Spr 2 

1997  Spr  16 

MacDonald,  Ranald 

1981  Sum  30 

Larsen  Family 

1997  Sum  35 

1988  Fall  ic,  1 7 

Larson,  Billy 

1983  Sum  11 

Mackie,  Reino 

1995  Win  41 

Lattie,  Alexander 

1987  Win  21 

Madison,  Will 

1985  Spr  36 

Lattie  Family 

1993  Spr  17 

Mail 

1981  Sum  14 

Laukkanen  Family 

1989  Win  23 

1987  Sum  22 

Laukkanen,  Mark 

1993  Sum  9 

1987  Fall  25 

Law  &  Order 

1994  Spr 36 

Manning,  Jack 

1980  Win  11 

Law  Family 

1998  Sum  2 

Map 

1992  Fall  8 

Leahy  Family 

1980  Win  3 

1994  Fall  20 

Leathers  Family 

1988  Sum  20 

1998  Win  24 

Leick,  Carl  W.' 

1991  Fall  40 

Markkola  Family 

1991  Win  38 

Leinenweber  Family 

1984  Win  2 

Marshall,  Don 

1984  Win  18 

1987  Win  9 

1986  Sum  30 

Lemberg,  Rosa 

1993  Spr 20 

Martineau,  Michel 

1988  Fall  4 

Lewis  &  Clark  RR 

1989  Fall  33 

Masquerade 

1980  Win  28 

Lewis  &  Clark  Explorers  1985  Fall  34 

Mayor,  Recalled 

1990  Sum  19 

1988  Fall  10 

1997  Win  14 

1991  Spr  7 

McEwan  Family 

1992  Win  13 

Lewis  &  C  Phone  Co. 

1985  Spr 31 

McFarlane  Family 

1993  Spr 32 

Lewis  &  Clark  Valley 

1988  Sum  25 

McGowan 

1989  Win  37 

1988  Fall  21 

McGregor  Family 

1983  Fall  14 

1996  Win  2 

McKean  Family 

1980  Win  13 

1999  Fall  3 

1986  Spr  33 

Lewis,  Cecil 

1996  Fall  47 

1986  Win  28 

Lewis,  Dave 

1990  Sum  32 

1992  Win  3 

Lexington 

1985  Fall  34 

McTavish,  Donald 

1986  Sum  30 

1987  Sum  2 

1990  Fall  ic 

Liberty  Theater 

1998  Win  47 

1991  Win  3 

Library  (Astoria) 

1980  Win  20 

Mellin  Family 

1989  Win  19 

1981  Sum  24 

Melville 

1988  Sum  25 

1985  Sum  49 

1988  Fall  21 
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CCHS  Photo  #  1 5,627-OOD 

JIM  DENNON,  EDITOR  OF  CUMTUX  FROM  FALL  1988  TO  SPRING  1992) 
James  Lee  “Jim”  Dennon  invites  a  visitor  to  see  the  highly  successful  Cannon  Beach 
exhibit  that  he  helped  develop  at  the  Heritage  Museum  (a  temporary  exhibit).  Jim  was 
the  author  of  Clatsop  Plains  Pioneer  Cemetery',  (1987),  the  Evergreen  Cemetery  in 
Seaside,  Oregon,  (1987)  and  The  Schooner  Shark,  Shark  Rock  and  Cannon  Beach, 
(1988).  He  passed  away  early  in  1992. 


Menu 

1996 

Fall  46 

Methodist  Church 

1981 

Win  6 

1986 

Sum  1 1 

Meyer,  Fred 

1988 

Win  2 

Michel,  Jennie 

1986 

Sum  3 

1988 

Fall  3 

Midwives 

1993 

Spr  21 

Milestones 

1986 

Sum  13 

Military  Road 

1990 

Spr  6 

Miller,  Emma  Gene 

1996 

Spr  ic 

Miller  Family 

1998 

Spr  2 

Miller,  Joaquin 

1997 

Spr  14 

Miller,  May 

1998 

Spr  ic.  8 

Mimi  German  Bark 

1987 

Fall  2 

Mining  Claims 

1992 

Sum  ic 

1996 

Sum  36 

Mishawaka 

1987 

Win  2 

Moberg  Family 

1989 

Win 

Monument  Company 

1983 

Spr  2 

Monument,  Fishermen 

1994 

Sum  32 

Moore,  Eathel  Abbey 

1993 

Spr  39 

Morton  Family 

1999 

Sum  38 

Mother  Goose 

1992  Win  27 

Motorboat  Susan 

1996  Win  37 

Movie 

1992  Fall  21 

Movies,  First 

1981  Sum  28 

Munson,  Clara 

1987  Sum  20 

1993  Spr  24 

Murder 

1997  Fall  23,29,34,40 

Native  Americans 

1980  Win  31 

1981  Spr 28 

1981  Sum  30 

1986  Sum  3 

1986  Fall  2 

1987  Spr  15 

1987  Win  2 

1988  Fall  2,3 

Native  Daughters  of  OR 

1981  Fall  9 

Navy,  U.S. 

1990  Sum  32 

Nehalem 

1986  Fall  2 

Nehalem  River 

1987  Fall  2 

1987  Win  2 

1995  Fall  16 

Nehalem  Valley 

1981  Win  24 
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1987 

Win  2 

1990 

Spr  6 

1994 

Win  issue 

Newman,  Charles 

1991 

Win  34 

Newspaper  Index  cards 

1980 

Win  20 

Newspapers 

1986 

Sum  10 

1986 

Fall  3 

1988 

Fall  21 

New  Year’s  Day 

1980 

Win  12 

1999 

Fall  2 

New  York 

1980 

Win  12 

Niemela  Family 

1997 

Sum  28 

Nixon,  Richard 

1992 

Fall  18 

Norblad,  Albin  W. 

1983 

Fall  2 

Nor.  Luth.  Church 

1983 

Win  22 

Oathes,  Bonnie  Susan 

1995 

Spr  ic 

Occident  Hotel 

1987 

Sum  2 

Ocean  Home  Farms 

1985 

Spr  2 

Okchier,  Indian  George 

1991 

Spr  24 

Old-Timers’  Test 

1995 

Win  40 

Olney 

1991 

Win  34 

Olney,  Cyrus 

1980 

Win  3 

1987 

Fall  2 

Olsen,  John 

1990 

Spr  12 

Oregon  My  Oregon 

1983 

Sum  9 

OR  National  Guard 

1983 

Spr  22 

1994 

Spr  22 

Oregon  Pellet 

1999 

Spr  32 

Osbum  Family 

1998 

Fall  2 

Ostrum,  Lydia 

1981 

Win  18 

Owapunpun  Club 

1981 

Spr  18 

1990 

Spr  12 

Owens-Adair,  Dr.  Beth. 

1982 

Sum  36 

Pacific  Fur  Co. 

1990 

Fall  2 

Palmberg  Family 

1982 

Fall  2 

1997 

Sum  2 

Palmberg,  Wally 

1996 

Fall  ic 

Palmer  Logging  Co. 

1992 

Sum  38 

Palmrose  Family 

1985 

Win  2 

Parker,  Anna 

1994 

Win  16 

Parker  Family 

1990 

Sum  9 

1990 

Fall  25 

Parker,  Gelo  F. 

1983 

Sum  32 

1985 

Fall  14 

1997 

Spr  28 

Parker,  Lincoln 

1991 

Spr  2 

Parker,  Peary 

1990 

Win  15 

Parsons,  Ed 

1997 

Fall  49 

Parsons,  L.E. 

1997 

Win  44 

Peacock  Sloop 

1981 

Fall  25 

Pen  Pictures 

1980 

Win  27 

1981 

Sum  7 

1981 

Fall  17 

1981 

Win  11 

1982 

Sum  29 

1982 

Fall  30 

1983 

Spr  20 

Peschl  Family 

1994 

Win  43 

Peter  Iredale 

1994 

Sum  31 

Phillipakis,  Stergios 

1983 

Spr  22 

Photographer 

1981 

Spr  20 

Photographs 

1981 

Fall  34 

Pickemell  Family 

1995 

Fall  45 

Pigboats 

1993 

Sum  15 

Pike  Family 

1998 

Spr  36 

Pike’s  Peak 

1998 

Spr  41 

Pincetich  Family 

1999 

Sum  2 

Pioneer  Historical  Soc 

1987 

Sum  2 

Pioneer  Presb.  Church 

1980 

Win  14 

Pioneer  Stories 

1994 

Fall  9 

Poetry 

1980 

Win  30 

1981 

Sum  17 

1983 

Sum  2 

1984 

Spr  36 

1985 

Sum  28,  36 

1986 

Sum  23 

1988 

Spr  20 

1988 

Fall  36 

1989 

Sum  ic 

1990 

Win  8 

1994 

Spr  12 

1995 

Fall  27 

1997 

Sum  27 

1997 

Win  43 

1999 

Sum  47 

Point  Adams 

1981 

Sum  18 

Pt.  Adams  Pkg  Co. 

1987 

Sum  3 

Port  of  Astoria 

1986 

Win  2 

Powers,  Truman 

1987 

Win  9 

Prices  1906 

1987 

Fall  24 

Prohibition 

1997 

Win  14 

Puustinen,  Bill 

1985 

Sum  18 

Quarantine  Station 

1998 

Fall  48 

Radio  1924 

1982 

Sum  18 

Railroad 

1981 

Sum  9 

1982 

Spr  34 

1983 

Spr  13 

1986 

Sum  10 

1988 

Fall  37 

1988 

Win  27 

1989 

Spr  2 

1989 

Fall  33 

1996 

Sum  48 

1998 

Spr  23,28 

Railroad.  Seaside 

1999 

Sum  34 

Ramsey,  George 

1990 

Sum  2 

Rasmussen,  Nels  J. 

1987 

Fall  34 

Rats 

1983 

Sum  29 

Reed  &  Grimbergs 

1981 

Win  2 

Reed,  Dr.  J.  Ross 

1984 

Spr  12 

Reeds  Sporting  Palace 

1992 

Fall  20 

Regatta 

1994 

Sum  34 

Regatta  1935 

1998 

Sum  46 

Reinikka,  Merle 

1995 

Win  ic 

Reith  Family 

1985 

Fall  2 

Reiter,  John 

1997 

Fall  29 

Residents,  Old  Astoria 

1997 

Win  9 

Resisting  Arrest 

1980 

Win  26 

Riddle  Family 

1984 

Sum  2, 

1984 

Fall  22 

1984 

Win  20 

Riddle,  Mary 

1991 

Spr  19 
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Riippa,  Joseph 

1995  Win  2 

River  Pilot 

1983  Win  20 

Rogers,  Charles 

1987  Sum  3 

Rondeau,  Mary 

1992  Fall  2 

Rosberg,  WA 

1981  Win  28 

Ross  Family 

1997  Sum  44 

Ross,  Job 

1992  Win  26 

Royal  Neighbors 

1997  Spr  ic 

Russian  Colony 

1993  Spr  17 

1995  Win  37 

Rytkonen  Family 

1989  Win  19 

Saddle  Mountain 

1988  Sum  2 

1991  Fall  3 

1994  Sum  14 

1995  Fall  31 

1997  Spr 36 

1999  Win  34 

Saddle  Mt.  Logging  Co. 

1982  Spr 34 

St.  Elmo’s  Fire 

1998  Win  8 

St.  Mary’s  Hospital 

1983  Fall  26 

Salmon 

1982  Sum  31 
1990  Sum  40 

Saloons 

1994  Spr  issue 

1995  W'in  42 
1997  Win  26 

Salt  Cairn 

1986  Sum  10 

1987  Win  2 

Sands,  Singing 

1991  Spr  10 

Schimpff,  W  E. 

1981  Fall  17 

Schnitzer  Family 

1996  Spr  49 

School 

1983  Spr  16 

1985  Fall  32 

1986  Sum  23 
1988  Sum  17 

1988  Fall  ic,  24 

1989  Spr 2 

1989  Fall  ic 

1994  Win  36 

1997  Sum  cover 

1998  Sum  24 

School.  Saddle  Mt. 

1997  Spr 36 

School  Teacher 

1995  Spr  14 

Schwatka,  Frederick 

1998  Fall  34 

Scotchbroom 

1983  Fall  24 

Scow 

1992  Sum  22 

Scow  Bay 

1989  Spr  ic 

1998  Sum  24 

1999  Sum  24 

Sea  Scouts 

1993  Sum  ic 
1993  Fall  45 

Sea  Serpents 

1993  Sum  18 

Seal.  AH  School 

1991  Fall  32 

Seaside 

1982  Fall  30 

1986  Spr  ic,  16 

1987  Spr 32 

1988  Win  24 

1989  Spr  32 

1993  Spr  18.21 
1997  Sum  ic 

Seaside  Docents 

1996  Fall  49 

Seaside’s  Finns 

1997  Win  6 

Seeborg  Family 

1984  Fall  2 

Seining 

1984  Win  32 

1988  Win  27 

1994  Sum  16,21 
1999  Spr  29 

Shane,  Carlos  W. 

1999  Win  14 

Shanghaiing 

1988  Win  8 

1989  Fall  10 

1993  Sum  2 

1999  Fall  42 

Shark  Cannon 

1989  Sum  3 

Shark  Rock 

1987  Win  2 

Shields,  George  D. 

1995  Fall  ic 

Ship  Builders 

1995  Win  12 

Ships 

1988  Win  8 

1989  Sum  2 

1989  Fall  3 

1989  Win  32 

Shipwrecks 

1981  Fall  25 

1984  Win  18 

1993  Sum  24,44 

1994  Sum  10 
1997  Win  43 

Shively  Family 

1986  Win  2 

1996  Fall  18 

Shively,  John 

1992  Win  26 

Shively  Park 

1999  Win  26 

Shoo  Fly  Drift 

1998  Win  9 

Sigurdson,  Clarence 

1993  Fall  ic 

Silhouettes 

1984  Sum  16 

Siro,  Paul 

1983  Spr 30 

Skating  Party 

1980  Win  26 

Slang 

1998  Spr  41 

Slanger,  Myrtle 

1994  Win  ic 

Slavery 

1997  Sum  41 

Sledding 

1994  Spr  41 

Slotte  Family 

1998  Spr 32 

Smith,  Charlotte 

1993  Spr 34 

Smith.  Chesley 

1987  Sum  14 

Smith  Point 

1994  Sum  22 

Smith.  Silas  B 

1990  Win  2 

Smith.  Solomon  H 

1985  Fall  35 

Smith.  Tudor 

1994  Spr  45 

Soapstone  Lake 

1996  Sum  10 

Solonsky  Family 

1996  Spr  18 

Song 

1981  Win  14 
1983  Sum  9.  19 

Spencer  Family 

1990  Sum  32 

Spencer,  James  W 

1997  Fall  49 

Spexarth  Family 

1998  Spr 2 

Spoof 

1999  Fall  18 

Staff  of  CCHS 

1983  Sum  36 

Staples,  Norris 

1985  Spr 32 

1988  Spr 21 

Steamboats 

1992  Fall  42 

Steinbock  Family 

1996  Spr 32 

Stevens  Family 

1981  Sum  24 

Streetcars 

1989  Spr  16 

1989  Sum  24 

Students,  Astoria 

1999  Win  28 

Submarine.  Japanese 

1994  Sum  24 

Suffrage,  Women’s 

1993  Spr  3 

Sullivan.  Larry 

1999  Fall  42 
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Sunday  School 
Svensen 


Svensen  Family 
Svenson,  Carl  Henn. 
Swedes 
Swimmer 
Sylvia  de  Grasse 
Tagg  Family 
Tallant-Grant  Pack.  Co 
Taylor,  William 
Taylorville 
Television,  1st 
Television 
Tetlow,  Roger 


Tetlow,  Zachariah  T 
Thomas,  John 
Thompson,  Jack 
Thompson,  Paul 
Tibbets  Family 
Tiilikainen  Family 
Titanic 

Tolonen  Family 

Tombstone 

Tonquin 

Tostum,  Chief 
Towns,  Small 
Trolling 

Trullinger  Family 


Turner  Family 
Tweedle  Family 
Twelves,  Reba  Hobson 
Twins 

U.S.  Buoy  Depot 
Union 

Union  Fish 
Union  Fish  C.P. Co. 
Union  Oil 
Uniontown 


Upper  Astoria 
Uppertown 
USS  Astoria 
USS  Missouri 
Utzinger  Family 
Van  Dusen  Family 
Vernon,  Nellie  S. 
Vigilantes 

Violin  Performances 
Vukovich,  Pete 
Wage  Family 


1986 

Sum  1 1 

1984 

Sum  2 

1984 

Fall  22 

1988 

Win  37 

1984 

Win  20 

1985 

Win  22 

1989 

Sum  36 

1984 

Fall  21 

1993 

Sum  24 

1985 

Spr  2 

1987 

Sum  15 

1990 

Fall  25 

1990 

Fall  25 

1996 

Sum  46 

See  also  Cable 

1986 

Sum  2 

1996 

Win  ic 

1999 

Fall  ic 

1985 

Fall  16 

1990 

Win  8 

1981 

Win  34 

1983 

Spr  2 

1994 

Spr  45 

See  Hannah  Wilson 

1995 

Win  43 

1998 

Spr  47 

1997 

Spr  2 

1991 

Win  3 

1990 

Sum  2 

1990 

Fall  2 

1990 

Win  23 

1990 

Win  2 

1993 

Fall  15 

1999 

Spr  15 

1989 

Spr  3 

1989 

Sum  2 

1989 

Fall  25 

1986 

Sum  1 1 

1994 

Win  18 

1983 

Win  2 

1997 

Win  24 

1990 

Spr  37 

1991 

Spr  13 

1991 

Fall  34 

1988 

Spr  23 

1999 

Spr  24 

1989 

Win  37 

1981 

Fall  10 

1984 

Win32 

1997 

Spr  24 

1997 

Win  2 

1993 

Sum  20 

1989 

Win  13 

1994 

Fall  36 

1998 

Sum  45 

1981 

Fall  34 

1982 

Win  2 

1997 

Win  30 

1997 

Fall  22 

1985 

Spr  18 

1997 

Win  47 

1994 

Win  43 

Wage,  Peter  O. 
Walluski 


Warren,  Daniel  K. 
Warren  Hotel 
Warrenton 

Waterhouse  Family 
Waterworks 
Welch  Family 
West  Shore  Mills 
Westport 

Wheeler,  Mae 
Whitman,  Marcus 
Wicken  Family 
Wicks  Family 
Willard,  Charles 
Williams,  J.W. 
Wilson,  Hannah  Pelto 
Wilson,  Jalmar 
Wilson  Ship  Building 
Wise,  Herman 

Women 


Women’s  Suffrage 
Wong  Ho 
Wood  Family 
Woodfield,  Frank 
Wootton  Family 
World  War  I 

World  War  II 


Wyatt,  Wendell 
Young,  Andrew 
Young,  Benjamin 
Young,  Capt.  James 
Yugoslavs 


1981 

Win  24 

1983 

Win  26 

1991 

Win  19 

1992 

Sum  27 

1992 

Fall  36 

1992 

Win  45 

1987 

Win  3 

1997 

Spr  10 

1993 

Fall  21 

1997 

Win  42 

1999 

Win  16 

1982 

Spr  2 

1982 

Spr  28 

1989 

Spr  3 

1988 

Win  37 

1990 

Fall  25 

1993 

Spr  26 

1990 

Fall  15 

1988 

Spr  12 

1986 

Fall  19 

1997 

Fall  40 

1997 

Fall  40 

1995 

Win  43 

1995 

Win  35 

1995 

Win  12 

1982 

Spr  2 

1996 

Spr  9 

1986 

Sum  23 

1992 

Sum  ic 

1993 

Spr  issue 

1995 

Spr  18 

1982 

Sum  34 

1993 

Spr  28 

1998 

Spr  36 

1981 

Spr  20 

1991 

Fall  16 

1983 

Spr  22 

1998 

Spr  43 

1983 

Spr  22 

1990 

Spr  16 

1990 

Sum  32 

1990 

Win  11 

1991 

Spr  26 

1993 

Sum  10 

1994 

Fall  36 

1995 

Sum  issue 

1995 

Fall  39 

1998 

Spr  28 

1998 

Sum  19,  30,  36 

1998 

Fall  13,21 

1999 

Win  30 

1988 

Win  3 

1991 

Win  25 

1986 

Sum  24 

1989 

Fall  3 

1999 

Sum  ic,  2 
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INDEX  TO  AUTHORS 

(1980  through  1999) 

The  Editors  of  Cumtux  have  been:  Roger  Tetlow  (Winter  1980  to  Spring  1986), 
Evelyn  Hankel  (Summer  1986  to  Summer  1988),  Jim  Dennon  (Fall  1988  to  Spring  1992), 
Bonnie  Oathes  &  Liisa  Penner  (Summer  1992),  Liisa  Penner  (Summer  1992  through 
2000).  Not  all  the  articles  they  wrote  carried  their  names;  Evelyn  Elankel  actually  wrote  45 
articles  for  Cumtux,  but  only  29  were  originally  attributed  to  her. 


Abrahamson,  Viola 

1999  Spr  28 

Church,  Stanley  R. 

1990  Win  3 

Acton,  Helen 

1998  Win  14 

1991  Spr 3 

Acton,  J.M. 

1996  Fall  47 

1994  Fall  4 

1997  Sum  19 

Clark,  Thelma 

1993  Fall  20 

1998  Win  14 

Classen,  Marjorie  L. 

1981  Fall  32 

1999  Sum  22 

Cochran,  Louise  B 

1983  Sum  2 

1999  Fall  38 

Colby,  Florence  lhander 

1997  Win  43 

Ahlers,  Herman 

1987  Spr 27 

Dennon,  Jim 

1988  Fall  3,10,17 

Albom,  Denise 

1988  Win  9 

1989  Win  13 

1989  Spr  16 

1989  Sum  3,  24 

Anderson,  Arthur 

1981  Win  28 

1990  Fall  15 

Anderson,  Frances 

1982  Spr 28 

1990  Win  3 

Anderson,  Lyle 

1994  Sum  30 

1996  Sum  36 

1991  Spr 24 

1991  Sum  20 

Andrich,  Joe 

1982  Fall  20,  23 

1992  Spr  10,  23 

Astor,  John  Jacob 

1999  Spr  47 

Dhillon,  Kartar 

1995  Spr  2.  10 

Badollet,  Dora 

1992  Win  24 

Dill,  Thomas 

1998  Spr 23 

Barr,  Emma  R. 

1982  Fall  10 

Dyer,  Adrian  M. 

1987  Win  24 

Barrons,  Bill 

1997  Fall  2 

Dyer,  Thomas  R. 

1987  Win  24 

Bates,  Nancy 

1985  Spr 2 

Evans,  Zoe  Allen 

1983  Fall  30 

1987  Sum  3 

Ferguson,  H.  Joseph 

1997  Sum  44 

Bell,  Polly  McKean 

1980  Win  12 

1986  Spr  33, 

1986  Win  2 

1997  Win  28 

1998  Fall  36 

1999  Fall  44 

Bemey,  Bruce 

1980  Win  20 

Ferrell,  Lloyd 

1982  Win  28 

1981  Spr  28 

Fisher,  Bonnie 

1981  Spr 30 

1981  Sum  24, 

Foley,  Patricia 

1992  Win  11 

1981  Win  12 

Fosmark,  Jack  M. 

1998  Spr 47 

Beyler,  Cecelia  Mae 

1995  Spr  14 

1999  Fall  29 

Bierly,  Becky 

1980  Win  36 

Foster,  Nancy 

1994  Win  16 

Bishop,  Wellington  C. 

1983  Sum  19 

Fransen,  Joean  K. 

1996  Fall  2 

Boardman,  Samuel  H. 

1990  Sum  25 

Frost,  Frank 

1998  Spr 28 

Boehm,  Marjorie 

1982  Win  20 

1998  Sum  38.  39 

1985  Sum  28 

Gant,  Charley  L. 

1981  Sum  17 

1985  Fall  18 

Garner,  Agnes 

1985  Sum  28 

Brallier.  Frank 

1987  Spr 35 

1985  Fall  18 

Brown,  Ebba  Wicks 

1986  Fall  19 

Gaston,  Helen 

1993  Spr  6,30 

Brown,  Hjordis 

1985  Sum  26 

1994  Win  36.  37 

Brownhill,  Thomas  E. 

1997  Fall  2 

Gault,  Vera  Whitney 

1981  Fall  12 

Buchanan,  John  A. 

1984  Spr 36 

1981  Win  6 

Bue,  Peggy 

1992  Fall  21 

1984  Sum  2 

Butcher,  Alvie  E. 

1981  Spr  14 

1984  Fall  22 

Byrd.  Dr.  Nellie 

1985  Sum  28 

1984  Win  20 

Cameron,  Audrey 

1989  Win  3 

1985  Win  2 

Carlson,  Tom 

1999  Win  34 

1987  Sum  22 

Carson,  Robert  J 

1987  Spr 3 

1988  Sum  2 

1987  Fall  25 

1991  Spr  19 

Chessman,  Robert  B 

1998  Sum  19 

1991  Sum  45 

Church,  Helen  L. 

1983  Fall  14 

1992  Sum  16 
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Gearhart,  Celestia  A. 

1985  Sum  36 

1995  Sum  43 

Gerritse,  Mary 

1987  Sum  22 

Hanson,  Inez  Stafford 

1997  Win  6 

1987  Fall  25 

Harder.  Arthur  E. 

1992  Fall  27 

Giesecke,  E.W. 

1990  Sum  3 

Hartill,  Diane 

1988  Sum  25 

1990  Fall  3 

1988  Fall  21 

1990  Win  23 

Hauke,  E.B. 

1983  Win  22 

1991  Fall  3 

Heckard,  Clifford  L. 

1999  Fall  3 

1994  Sum  14 

Heig,  Adair 

1983  Sum  32 

Gill,  John 

1993  Fall  27 

Heikkila,  Charlotte  M. 

1985  Win  28 

Gillette,  Preston  W. 

1992  Win  29 

Heisley,  G.D. 

1982  Fall  18,32 

1994  Fall  9 

Hermanninpoika,  Lauri 

1997  Win  2 

1996  Win  2 

Hildebrand,  August 

1983  Sum  29 

Goodall,  Don  A. 

1982  Spr  21 

1987  Spr 27 

1994  Spr 2 

Hildebrand,  Katie 

1984 Spr 30 

1995  Spr 34 

Holm,  Emma  Jackson 

1982  Sum  20 

1995  Fall  39 

Hopkins,  Jessie  Barr 

1982  Fall  10 

1996  Sum  16 

Hunter,  Louise  Holm 

1982  Sum  26 

Goodall,  Grace  M. 

1987  Win  9 

Hutchinson,  Eva  Dye 

1997  Spr  10 

1999  Sum  38 

Hyland,  Rev.  Thos.  A. 

1997  Spr 30 

Goodell,  Rahles 

1998  Fall  2 

Jackson,  Helen 

1998  Win  2 

1999  Spr 2 

Jackson,  Ivy  Miller 

1993  Fall  24 

Gray,  William  P. 

1981  Sum  14 

1995  Fall  31 

Green,  John  Jr. 

1985  Fall  30 

1996  Sum  44 

Green,  Margaret 

1981  Fallp2 

1997  Spr  16 

Gregory,  Sherrill  L. 

1990  Fall  25 

Jensen,  Alba 

1997  Spr 36 

Griffin,  John  Delbert 

1995  Fall  24 

Jensen,  Esther 

1983  Sum  20 

Haddan,  Harold  Lee 

1987  Fall  3 

Johansen,  Dorothy  O. 

1982  Spr  14 

Haddix,  Charles  E 

1992  Sum  22 

Johanson,  Herbert  W. 

1998  Win  32 

1992  Fall  42 

Johnson,  Ragnor 

1984  Spr 2 

1993  Sum  10 

Johnson,  Rose  West 

1999  Sum  48 

1994  Spr  12,  14 

Kaminsky,  William 

1989  Fall  33 

1995  Spr 24 

Kann,  Steve  &  Janet 

1990  Spr  16 

1998  Win  5 

1990  Win  11 

Halderman,  Marjorie 

1983  Win  2 

1991  Spr  26 

1983  Win  6 

Kaufman,  Florence 

1981  Spr 2 

1988  Sum  15 

Kennedy,  Laura 

1984  Fall  20 

1991  Win  8 

Kerola,  Fanny 

1999  Fall  30 

Hankel,  Evelyn  Leahy 

1980  Win  2,  31 

Kinney,  Gordon  D 

1992  Fall  21 

1981  Spr  20, 

1993  Spr  11 

1981  Sum  8 

1993  Sum  28 

1981  Sum  30 

1994  Spr  41,  42 

1981  Fall  28 

1994  Sum  26 

1981  Win  24 

1994  Win  41 

1982  Sum  30 

1995  Fall  32 

1982  Fall  23 

Kirchoff,  Alwyne 

1982  Sum  2 

1982  Win  2 

Kone.  Rev.  W.W. 

1994  Sum  10 

1983  Spr  2,  13 

Korpela.  Eldon  E. 

1998  Win  22 

1983  Fall  2 

1999  Sum  19 

1984  Spr 2 

Korpela,  Matt 

1998  Spr  45 

1984  Sum  20,  24 

Kraft,  Jean 

1999  Win  16 

1984  Win  2 

Larsen,  Maude 

1997  Sum  35 

1985  Sum  2 

Launer,  Louis  J. 

1990  Spr 3 

1985  Fall  2 

Law,  Duncan 

1998  Sum  2 

1986  Spr  2,  14. 

1999  Spr 32 

1986  Sum  13,30 

Lindgren.  Violet 

1988  Sum  25 

1987  Win  3 

1988  Fall  21 

1988  Win  3 

Linklater.  Elizabeth 

1989  Fall  3 

1989  Spr 24 

Lockley,  Fred 

1986  Win  23 

1989  Fall  17 

Lovell.  F.  Warren 

1995  Sum  8 

1992  Spr 3 

1996  Sum  2 
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1998  Fall  21 

Oregon  State  Division  of  State  Lands 

Lovell.  Robert  S. 

1985  Spr 32 

1982  Sum  8 

1988  Spr 4 

Osborne,  W.J.R. 

1993  Sum  2 

1995  Sum  2 

Paetow,  Charles  A. 

1999  Win  23,  26 

Lucas,  Peggy 

1986  Fall  3 

Palmberg,  Esther  Jensen 

1996  Fall  29 

1998  Sum  42 

Palmberg,  Herbert 

1982  Fall  2 

Maki,  Ruth  Hansen 

1986  Sum  1 1 

Palmberg,  Walter 

1982  Fall  2 

1991  Fall  32 

1997  Spr 41 

Marconeri,  Cynthia  J. 

1993  Sum  30 

1997  Sum  2 

1995  Win  32 

Palntrose,  Edwin 

1985  Win  2 

Mardesich,  Philippa 

1981  Win  2 

Palmrose,  Victor 

1985  Win  2 

1983  Win  20 

Palntrose,  William 

1985  Win  2 

Marshall,  Don 

1981  Fall  24 

Parhaniemi,  Waino 

1992  Sum  38 

1994  Fall  36 

Parker,  Anna 

1994  Win  16 

Marxen,  Mrs.  Minnie 

1983  Spr  16 

Parker,  Ed 

1985  Fall  14 

1983  Sum  10.  15 

Parker,  Lawrence  V. 

1990  Win  15 

1985  Spr 31 

1990  Sum  9 

1985  Fall  34 

1990  Fall  29 

Mason,  Mary 

1981  Sum  20 

1993  Fall  34 

1981  Win  20 

1994  Sum  16 

1992  Fall  21 

1995  Spr 18 

1993  Spr 24 

1996  Spr 38 

Mattila,  Walter 

1985  Spr  20 

1999  Spr  46 

1996  Win  37 

Parker,  Verdun  Lowell 

1997  Spr  19 

McCafferty,  Jim 

1993  Sum  15 

Penner,  Liisa 

1989  Win  19 

McClenny,  Barbara 

1998  Spr 36 

1990  Sum  9 

McFarlane.  Virginia 

1993  Spr  32 

1990  Fall  29 

McGhee.  Robert  Earl 

1998  Fall  11 

1990  Win  8 

McKean,  Samuel  T. 

1992  Win  2 

1991  Win  3,  34 

McKinney,  Jean 

1991  Win  19 

1992  Fall  2,  10,  20 

1992  Sum  27 

1993  Spr  13.  28 

1992  Fall  36 

1993  Sum  18,  40 

Mersinger,  Monica 

1991  Spr 10 

1993  Fall  13.  15 

Miller,  Dr.  Rodney  S. 

1998  Spr 9 

1994  Spr 36 

Miller,  May  Spexarth 

1998  Spr 2 

1994  Win  8 

Moore,  Charles  N. 

1993  Spr 38 

1995  Win  37 

1993  Fall  2 

1995  Spr  38.  1 1 

Moore,  Dr.  R.P 

1995  Fall  42 

1995  Fall  34 

Morrell,  Joyce 

1990  Spr 7 

1995  Win  2 

1991  Spr  13 

1996  Fall  18 

1991  Fall  34 

1997  Win  14.  30 

Mustonen,  Shirley 

1995  Sum  42 

1997  Fall  12,  22 

Nafe,  Arthur  A. 

1980  Win  30 

1998  Fall  26,35 

Nash,  Phalle  Lucy 

1995  Fall  2,  16 

Pernu,  Esther 

1985  Win  2 

Nelson.  Harold  C. 

1986  Win  3 

Peterson.  David 

1986  Sum  3 

1987  Fall  10 

Peterson.  Iona  Gimre 

1992  Fall  24 

1988  Spr 10 

Phillipakis,  Stergios 

1983  Spr 22 

1988  Win  17 

Pickering,  Col.  Ellis  E 

1996  Sum  1 8 

1989  Win  25 

1998  Win  40 

1990  Spr  32 

Pincetich,  John 

1999  Sum  2 

Nelson.  R  Adm  Ed.  Jr. 

1994  Sum  2 

Puustinen,  Wm 

1985  Sum  18 

Niemela,  John 

1997  Sum  28 

Raw,  Vern 

1993  Sum  44 

Niemi,  Mercy 

1983  Fall  24 

Raymond.  N.D. 

1981  Sum  29 

Niska.  Ed 

1984  Win32 

Reed,  J.  Ross  M.D. 

1984  Spr  12 

1988  Spr 23 

Reinikka,  Merle 

1995  Win  7 

Northup,  Wilbur 

1999  Spr  22,26,27 

Richards,  Gloria 

1980  Win  34 

Ogilvie,  Carolyn 

1986  Sum  24 

1981  Spr 34 

Olsen,  Emily  Anderson 

1981  Win  28 

1981  Sum  34 

Olsen,  Jim 

1990  Spr  13 

1981  Fall  34 

Olson,  Marian 

1996  Fall  22 

1981  Win  34 
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1982 

Spr  32 

1982 

Sum  34 

1982 

Fall  34 

1982 

Win  35 

Riddle,  Mary 

1984 

Sum  2 

1984 

Fall  22 

1984 

Win  20 

Riswick,  Donald  V. 

1998 

Win  8 

Rogers,  Charles 

1987 

Sum  3 

Rogers,  Hannah 

1981 

Fall  20 

Rubens,  Rebecca 

1989 

Spr  3 

1989 

Fall  25 

Sallila,  Mae 

1997 

Sum  27 

Sandoz,  Jean  Gearhart 

1982 

Win  20 

1985 

Sum  28 

1985 

Fall  18 

Satterwhite,  Bettie 

1983 

Win  26 

1986 

Spr  16 

Schmitt,  Donna 

1999 

Win  2 

1999 

Sum  26 

Seeborg,  Col.  Arnold 

1984 

Fall  2 

Shannon,  Ellen 

1986 

Fall  36 

Sigurdson,  Clarence 

1993 

Fall  21 

Slanger,  Myrtle 

1994 

Win  25 

Slotte,  Truman  E. 

1998 

Spr  32 

1998 

Sum  30 

1998 

Fall  13 

1999 

Win  30 

Smith,  Robert  David 

1987 

Sum  14 

Spencer,  James  W. 

1990 

Sum  32 

Stangland,  Edith  Cook 

1996 

Win  32 

Steele,  Joan 

1996 

Spr  2 

Stevens,  Kate  Tolonen 

1997 

Spr  2 

Stevenson,  Janet 

1989 

Fall  3 

Svenson,  Leila 

1985 

Win  22 

Tamborella,  Henry 

1994 

Fall  33 

Tamborella,  Margot 

1994 

Fall  33 

Taylor,  J.  Marlene 

1995 

Sum  44 

1995 

Win  12,  35 

Taylor  School  Students 

1981 

Fall  10 

Tetlow,  Roger  T. 

1981 

Sum  2 

1981 

Fall  18 

1981 

Win  18 

1982 

Spr  2 

1983 

Spr  22 

1984 

Sum  15 

1985 

Spr  18 

1985 

Fall  16 

1992 

Spr  33 

1992 

Sum  2 

Thompson,  Sam 

1983 

Spr  30 

Trullinger,  Thad  S. 

1989 

Sum  14 

Twelves,  Reba  Hobson 

1983 

Win  6 

Utzinger,  Robert  W. 

1999 

Win  19 

Vaale,  Eth  Tweedle 

1994 

Win  18 

Van  Osdol,  D.W. 

1995 

Win  40 

Weir,  Alta  Christians 

1984 

Spr  20 

1986 

Spr  23 

Welcker,  Adair 

1993 

Sum  24 

Westersund,  Judith 

1997 

Spr  26 

Wherry,  John  Robert 

1994 

Win  4 

Wicks,  Ethel 

1986 

Fall  19 

Williams,  Burton 

1988 

Spr  2 

Williams,  George  C. 

1994 

Spr  24 

Williams,  Richard  A. 

1996 

Sum  9 

Wise,  Herman 

1997 

Win  13 

Woods,  Della 

1986 

Fall  16 

Wootton,  William  Jr. 

1991 

Fall  16 

Wrenn,  Sarah  B. 

1997 

Win  26 

Mawaage  Certificate* 

The  Haskells  of  Grays  River  discovered  some  old  marriage  certificates  in  a  pulpit  from 
the  Finnish  Lutheran  Church  on  18th  Street  when  it  was  tom  down  years  ago.  They  have  been 
given  to  the  Peace  Lutheran  Church  in  Astoria  where  families  may  get  them. 


Husband 
Kalle  Imanuel  Kokko  of  Astoria 
Martin  Axel  Lund  of  Svensen 
George  Alfred  Laakso 
Arthur  C.  Jarvi  of  Portland 
Hayes  McMillan  of  Warrenton 
Victor  Lonberg  of  Astoria 
Ernest  Sunell 
Fred  E.  Roberts 
Adam  Ranta  of  Minnesota 
Carl  Henrik  Lyly 
Ferdinand  Pumala  of  Quincy,  OR 
Charles  Kangas 
John  Rietala 

Wallace  Woodward  of  Astoria 


Wife 

Hilda  Emilia  Eskola  of  Clatsop  Co. 

Edla  Sorkki  of  Svensen 
Selma  Warrenka  of  Astoria 
Eva  Hendrickson  of  Astoria 
Ida  S.  Roni  of  Astoria 
Olga  Halonen  of  Clatsop  Co. 

Grace  L.  Matsen  of  Clatsop  County 
Sylvia  Laakso  of  Astoria 
Mrs.  Annie  Bekuri  of  Astoria 
Marie  Johnston  of  Astoria 
Anna  Margaret  Keinenen  of  Astoria 
Tilda  Kangas  of  Clatsop  County 
Emma  Sophia  Gustafson  of  Astoria 
Elizabeth  Emma  Hansen  of  Oneida,  WA 
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The  charm  of  old  books 

The  KMUN  book  sale  in  February  was  so  packed  with  people  that  I  barely  glanced 
at  the  books  I  selected  until  I  got  home.  There  I  found  the  oldest  ones  had  suffered 
a  lot  of  damage  over  the  years.  Some  were  moldy,  with  torn  pages,  foxing,  and  spines 
coming  apart,  one  even  decorated  with  lacy  worm  holes.  Books  with  these  battle  scars 
are  far  more  appealing  to  me  than  new  ones  with  their  pristine  white  pages.  The  years 
add  mystery.  What  ancient  wisdom  do  these  old  books  have?  Who  are  the  people  who 
once  treasured  them?  One  of  my  purchases  was  printed  in  Viipuri,  Finland  in  1875 
and  bears  a  plate  with  the  words,  “Astorian  Laina  Kirjaston,  Lainaus-Aika  2  Wiicco,” 
translated  as  “Astoria  Lending  Library,  Loan  Period:  2  Weeks.”  The  book  Daniel 
Webster  and  His  Contemporaries  is  inscribed,  “Chadwell  School  Library,  1906.  Return 
in  14  days.”  Chadwell  School  was  located  on  the  Lewis  and  Clark  River  about  half 
way  between  Seaside  and  Astoria.  A  photo  of  the  school  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of 
Cumtux.  The  book,  Half-Hours  with  The  Best  Authors,  (no  date)  has  an  embossed 
seal  with  the  words:  “John  W.  Gearhart,  Astoria,  Oregon.”  John’s  history  (including 
photos)  has  been  told  in  more  than  one  issue  of  Cumtux.  See  the  index  in  this  issue. 
Thanks  are  due  to  KMUN  and  other  organizations  (like  the  Star  of  the  Sea  School  with 
its  annual  rummage  sale  in  June)  for  keeping  these  old  books  in  circulation. 
Corrections  on  the  last  Cumtux  issue 

Gail  and  Ike  Vice  had  been  so  helpful  in  working  on  the  Fleckard  article  (written 
by  Cliff  Heckard)  that  it  was  with  much  dismay  that  the  editor  noted  that  she  had 
accidently  rechristened  Ike  as  “Cliff.”  That  name  is  worn  by  some  of  the  most 
interesting  people  and  we  hope  Ike  has  not  taken  offense. 

Myrtle  Dreyer  phoned  with  a  correction  on  the  date  of  the  photo  of  Chadwell 
school  in  the  last  issue  on  page  13.  She  appears  in  the  photo  and  said  that  it  actually 
dates  to  1927. 

Hess  Reunion 

The  Netel  Grange,  on  the  Lewis  &  Clark  River,  will  be  the  site  of  the  activities 
for  the  Hess  Family  Reunion  to  be  held  July  1 , 2000  beginning  at  1 0:00  a.m.  Related 
families  of  Martin,  Parker,  Gilmore  and  Heckard  are  also  expected  to  attend.  Email 
Kathy  Garcia  for  more  information  at  KGSearcher@aol .com,  or  call  CCHS  at  (503) 
325-2203  and  we  can  pass  along  a  message. 

Searching  for  the  Maki  family 

Eero  Kujanpaa,  from  Finland,  left  a  message  on  ORCLATSO-L@rootsweb.com, 
an  internet  web  page,  requesting  contact  with  descendants  of  John  Kustaa  Maki,  born 
25  August  1887  in  Ylistaro,  Finland  and  later  a  resident  of  Clatsop  County.  He  and 
his  wife,  Alma,  had  two  daughters,  Laura  and  Helen.  Laura’s  son  was  Robert. 

Other  requests  are  for  the  Ystads  and  Wentjars. 

The  War  in  Biak 

Lucille  Perkins  of  Warren,  Oregon,  sent  a  newspaper  article  from  the  St.  Helens 
Chronicle  of  Dec.  1,  1999  about  the  men  from  Company  K  (41st  Infantry  Division) 
who  fought  in  WWII  in  the  South  Pacific  in  some  of  the  same  battles  as  Company  L 
from  this  area.  The  article  can  be  found  in  the  CCHS  Archives. 
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Courtesy  of  the  Editor 

"Fort"  Astoria  About  1841 

Microfilm  copies  of  newspapers  printed  in  Clatsop  County  can  be  found  at  the 
Astoria  Public  Library.  They  range  from  the  earliest  papers,  Astoria  Marine  Gazette, 
printed  in  1865  and  the  Tri-Weekly  Astorian,  printed  in  1873,  to  newspapers  only  a 
couple  years  old.  There  are  many  other  local  papers  including  some  in  Finnish.  The 
Seaside  library  has  the  Seaside  Signal  on  microfilm.  To  read  old  newspapers  from  the 
Portland  area,  it  has  been  necessary  to  go  to  the  Multnomah  County  Library  or  the 
Oregon  Historical  Society  or  to  get  copies  through  inter-library  loan,  a  service  that 
is  not  readily  available  any  more.  Purchasing  copies  of  the  newspapers  from  the 
University  of  Oregon’s  newspaper  collection  can  be  expensive.  Now  it  is  possible  to 
get  copies  of  old  newspapers  from  Portland  and  other  areas  in  the  state  on  CD  disks 
and  read  them  on  the  computer.  The  Heritage  Trail  Press,  owned  by  Sharon  Osborn- 
Ryan,  has  a  growing  collection  of  Oregon  newspapers  on  CD  for  sale.  Her  web  page 
is  www.HeritageTrailPress.com. 

I  purchased  a  disk  for  the  early  Oregonian,  and  just  browsing  through  the  year 
1 853  (before  any  newspapers  were  printed  in  Clatsop  County)  found  the  following: 

Public  Auction 

Will  be  sold  at  public  auction  on  Wednesday,  the  1 5th  day  of  June  1 853  for  cash, 
all  the  public  buildings  formerly  occupied  for  military  purposes  at  Astoria:  among 
which  are  the  following,  viz: 

1  Barrack  Building  about  60  x  18  feet 
1  Store  House  about  50x18  feet 
1  Guard  House  about  24  x  30  feet 
1  Company  Kitchen  about  18x30  feet 
1  Magazine  about  12  x  20  feet 
1  Stable  about  60  x  20  feet 

U.S.  Grant,  Bvt.  Capt.  &  R.Q.M.  4th  Infantry 
Columbia  Barracks,  W.T.  [Washington  Territory] 

May  21,  1853 
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Courtesy  of  the  Editor 

1955  Lewis  Sc  ClarU  Sesquicentennial 

It’s  hard  to  believe  it  was  45  years  ago  that  either  my  sister  or  I  took  this  photo 
of  Judy  Simonson  [Gilbertson],  Judy,  then  about  to  go  into  the  8th  grade  at  Lewis 
and  Clark  (Central)  School,  was  standing  on  top  of  the  Astoria  Motors  Building  at 
14th  and  Commercial  in  Astoria.  (Part  of  the  old  Columbia  Memorial  Hospital  can 
be  seen  at  right.)  The  “Sacajawea”  costume  she  wore  was  typical  of  that  worn  in  the 
summer  of  1955  as  a  part  of  the  commemoration  of  the  Sesquicentennial  of  the 
journey  of  Lewis  and  Clark  to  the  Pacific.  That  celebration  was  one  of  the  largest 
held  in  the  county  with  an  immense  parade  down  Commercial  Street  in  Astoria  in 
August.  Also  memorable  was  the  sight  of  so  many  men  wearing  beards.  They  had 
joined  in  the  fun  by  taking  part  in  a  contest  to  see  who  could  grow  the  longest  ones. 

Planning  for  the  2005-6  Bicentennial  Commemoration  is  already  proceeding 
at  a  fast  pace.  Among  the  many  organizations  taking  part  are  the  genealogy  societies 
of  Clatsop  County  and  Pacific  County  that  are  offering  “Corps  of  Discovery 
Descendant  Certificates”  to  those  who  can  document  their  descent  from  people  in 
Lewis  and  Clark’s  party.  They  plan  to  publish  a  book  with  this  genealogical  data  after 
May  22,  2004,  the  200th  Anniversary  of  the  official  start  of  the  Expedition.  More 
information  is  available  from  CCHS  or  at  the  project  website: 

http://home.pacifier.com/~karenLlewis&.htm. 

This  website  lists  the  names  of  all  the  members  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
expedition  and  their  children. 
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The  Clatsop  County 

Historical  Society 

Corporate  Sponsors  receive: 

■  Prominent  listing  as  a  Corporate  Sponsor  at  the  Heritage 
Museum 

■  One  year  subscription  to  Cumtux  with  an  annual  listing  as  a 
Corporate  Sponsor 

■  CCHS  Newsletter 

■  Two  complimentary  tickets  to  the  Annual  Holiday  Dinner 

■  Two  complimentary  tickets  to  “Plum  Pudding”  at  the  Flavel 
House  in  December 

■  Twelve  museum  admission  passes 

■  Special  gift  from  the  Historical  Society 


Business  Sponsors  receive: 

■  Prominent  listing  as  a  Business  Sponsor  at  the  Heritage 
Museum 

■  Admission  to  all  three  museums 

■  One  year  subscription  to  Cumtux  with  an  annual  listing  as  a 
Business  Sponsor 

■  One  year  subscription  to  CCHS  Newsletter  including  listing 

■  Window  decal 

■  10%  discount  in  museum  shops 

■  Four  museum  admission  passes 

■  Special  gift  from  the  Historical  Society 

For  more  information  on  Business  and  Corporate  Sponsor  support, 
contact  CCHS  at  (503)  325-2203. 
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Clatsop  County  Historical  Society 


The  Corporate  and  Business  Sponsorship 

Program 

provides  important  financial  support. 

The  Clatsop  County  Historical  Society 
gratefully  acknowledges  these 


Corporate  Sponsors  of  CCHS 

The  Astorian-Budget  Publishing  Company,  Astoria 
The  Bank  of  Astoria,  Astoria 
_ Wells  Fargo  Bank,  Astoria 

and 


Business  Sponsors  of  CCHS 

Crest  Motel,  Astoria 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Blair  Henningsgaard,  Astoria 
Historical  Tours  of  Astoria,  Astoria 


Please  Join  Us! 

Call  or  write: 

CLATSOP  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
1618  Exchange  Street,  Astoria,  OR  97103  —  (503)  325-2203 
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CCHS  Photo  # 15,662-586 


COLUMBIA  CLUB  TEAM  OF  1938  &  1939 
Left  to  right:  Victor  Malen,  Leo  Hill,  Rube  Wirkkunen,  Henry  Petterson, 
Bob  Forness,  Ward  Paldanius.  Other  members  of  this  Astoria  Team  included 
Everett  Sal  von  (killed  in  WWII)  and  Frank  (Tiny)  Bjornstrom.  This  photo 
was  a  recent  donation  to  the  CCHS  Archives.  We  welcome  your  donations  of 
old  photos  to  CCHS. 
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